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LTHOUGH we seem to be on the eve of some 
startling development in the affairs of Europe, 
there is, at the time of writing, little to be added, 
except by way of surmise, to the article on the 
European situation that follows these notes. The 
response evoked from France by Mr. Baldwin’s 
proposals is now known to have been even more 
unfavourable than was at first supposed. Any one 
of the three principal points upon which M. Poincaré 
took issue with Mr. Baldwin would have been 
sufficient to wreck a settlement. Passive resistance 
and the evacuation of the Ruhr are, as we have often 
said, questions upon which no responsible, demo- 
cratic German government can yield in substance. 
Indeed, it is doubtful if Herr Cuno could have made 
even the formal surrender implied in what is reported 
to have been Mr. Baldwin’s plan for a discontinuance 
of passive resistance conditional upon a transforma- 
tion of the existing occupation into an ‘invisible’ one. 
As for the reduction of the indemnity to a lower and 
definitely fixed figure, that, in the opinion of nearly 
all international economists, is an absolutely indis- 
pensable preliminary to any reconstruction of Ger- 
many’s currency and finances. Clearly there is not 
the faintest chance of reconciling British and French 
policy, or rather French and a genuinely European 
policy, so long as M. Poincaré remains in power. 


OR are there any signs that the bitter, obstinate 
spirit personified in M. Poincaré is losing any part 
of its dominion over the French mind. Indeed, the 
signs point rather in the opposite direction. France, 
still protesting her disbelief in the possibility of a 
German collapse, seems to be awaiting with an eager, 
vengeful expectancy the surrender that she declares 
to be not only inevitable but imminent. This is, in 
fact, the key to M. Poincaré’s policy. He seems to 
picture himself as a player whose game is won, and 
who only has to keep the play moving quietly within 
safe limits until the bell rings. Another note or two 
interchanged, a few more conversations at most, and 
all will be safe—safe for France. Mr. Baldwin 
cannot hurry him in the course he has chosen to 
pursue. No, but Mr. Baldwin may pull out of that 
course altogether. 





HETHER or not he will find himself able to 

do so will depend upon the result of the 
Cabinet councils that are at present proceeding at 
Westminster. Mr. Baldwin himself is said to favour 
the immediate despatch of a separate answer to 
Germany, if possible in company with Italy. Lord 
Robert Cecil, on the other hand, is believed to be 
pressing for reference to the League of Nations, while 
the ‘die-hards’ are urging submission to the Repara- 
tions Commission. The last of these proposals would 
mean a delay and probably eventually a decision 
entirely acceptable to M. Poincaré; for the Repara- 
tions Commission has always been, and seems bound 
to remain, so long as France succeeds in maintaining 
her ascendency over Belgium, under the virtual con- 
trol of the French government. Either of the other 
proposals would, of course, mean delay too; but the 
announcement that one of them had been adopted 
would certainly tend, by strengthening the republican 
government, to prolong German resistance—perhaps 
sufficiently to give time for a revulsion of opinion in 
France, possibly even for an ultimate settlement of 


reason. 


VERYTHING, then, in a sense, will depend upon 
which course the British government adopts. 
For our part, we believe that Mr. Baldwin will 
prevail. He is said to be determined, and the ‘die- 
hards’ cannot afford to risk his resignation. Even 
so, will Germany be able to hold out long enough? 
That is the first real imponderable. If the French are 
right and Germany is in reality on the point of a 
surrender that nothing can avert, the prospect for 
Europe is menacing indeed; for German surrender 
can mean nothing less than German collapse, and 
German collapse can mean only war and disruption 
in Central Europe. No one should be under any 
illusions about a change of government in Germany. 
It will not be Herr Stresemarn or any other parlia- 
mentary successor to Herr Cuno who will sign 
Germany’s new articles of capitulations. If France is 
to have her victory, it will be a victory won, not from 
the German Republic, but from the revolutionary 
rulers of a disrupted German state. 
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UT there is another imponderable of almost equal 
importance. Will France, seeing victory slipping 
from her grasp, embark on the final madness of a 
march on Berlin? Almost any nationalist incident 
in Germany could be magnified into an excuse. Such 
a calamity is by no means beyond the bounds of 
possibility, but it can hardly be said yet to constitute 
a serious probability. What seems to be the better 
informed view is that Germany, with the moral 
support of Britain, will succeed in prolonging her 
resistance; that the occupation of the Ruhr will drag 
on for a few months longer amid British preparations 
for an international commission, possibly under the 
League of Nations; and that sometime in the late 
autumn a chastened France, rendered more amenable 
by a rapidly depreciating currency, and at last quit 
of its Poincarés and Tardieus, will begin to think 
seriously of joining in a general resettlement. 


E hear that Mr. King has decided to take with 
him to the Imperial Conference next October, 
as his chief technical adviser, Professor O. D. Skelton 
of Queen’s University. We believe that confirmation 
of this report would serve to promote confidence 
among Canadians. Recent press despatches relating 
to the proposed naval base at Singapore indicate that 
the Conference is likely to be one at which the 
Canadian point of view will have to be maintained 
with particular firmness, and we know of none whose 
record suggests that he is better fitted to assist in 
such a task than Professor Skelton. 


HE Liberal Party in Canada is verging to the 
decline which has overtaken its fortunes in 
England. Here, as there, it suffers from want of 
ideals. The Provincial Elections in Ontario showed 
how feeble the Party had become in a province where 
it once controlled the administration for a generation. 
Holding desperately to the party flag, whose legend 
was no longer to be deciphered, and making frantic 
protest that there must be no compromise with the 
Progressives, it emerged from the polls with its 
numbers cut in half, few though they were at dis- 
solution. A month later Prince Edward Island 
turned its Liberal Government out of power and gave 
the Conservatives an overwhelming majority. Pres- 
ently Mr. Mackenzie King may come to realize that 
political platforms solemnly adopted at conventions 
are not to be regarded as ‘charts’, to be hung behind 
doors and forgotten between General Elections. The 
end of the primrose path is abrupt and awful. 


HE collapse of the coal strike in Nova Scotia was 
sudden and complete. Against the combined 
forces of Government and co-operation alone the min- 
ers and steel workers might have made a longer stand, 
but when the United Mine Workers of America 
refused to sanction their venture, and when Mr. 





John Lewis fulminated a letter replete with rhetoric, 
in which he roundly condemned the leaders of the 
strike and ordered the men back to work, the cause 
of the striking miners was lost. They accepted the 
new officers appointed by Mr. Lewis and gradually 
slunk back to work. A blush must have come to the 
cheek of not a few of these Scots-Canadians as they 
shouldered their picks with the denunciations of the 
American boss of the Union branded on their memories. 
But the soldiers may go back to their barracks, and 
the miners’ wives will have bread to place before their 
children and their whipped husbands, and Mr. Lewis 
may busy himself at Atlantic City with deciding 
whether we shall bleed money for coal during another 
long winter. 


SPECIALLY in summer months no subject finds 
its way into conversation more frequently than 
does the weather. The tourist who plans his vacation’, 
the sportsman who takes from the wall his favourite 
tackle, the athlete who would be undone by rain, all 
alike scan the sky and the ‘Probabilities’ in the news- 
paper for light and leading. And, except for a few 
rare souls who have lived so near to nature that they 
know her closest secrets, the sky is pretty much a 
sealed book. Most of us must be content with the 
weather reports as they are published in the daily 
press. These generally confine themselves to giving 
the temperature at certain hours of the day, up to 
the convenient hour of eight in the evening, the 
maximum and minimum temperatures, the rainfall 
of the day, and the probabilities for the morrow, 
usually not very specific. In fact, Canadian weather 
reports are notably meagre. For the farmer and the 
gardener, who have committed themselves to a 
partnership with earth and sky, information as to 
the pranks the weather has played, or is likely to play, 
is most valuable. The gentlemen who make the 
weather for us in the newspapers may justly claim 
the difficulty of accurate prediction as some ground 
for refusing to be too definite concerning the weather 
to come, but they have less excuse for the dearth 
of statistical information given to the public. If the 
daily reports included a statement as to how the 
temperature and rainfall of the month, and of the 
year up to that particular date, compared with the 
average of past years, the man who lives by the soil 
would be in a much better position to plan his cam- 
paign against the weather. 


OLIDAY travel has once more drawn the atten- 
tion of many to the extent to which the 
advertising cult is prepared to go. In the towns one 
becomes inured to their handiwork: however much 
it may be regretted, it is strictly in keeping with the 
modern urban ‘atmosphere’. But, coming upon it in 
the countryside or on the borders of the wilds, one 
is struck not only by the incongruity but also by the 
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stark ugliness of these outposts of civilization. From 
Halifax to Vancouver they are eloquent of a culture 
chiefly concerned with boosting. The sulphur- 
coloured tin placard on the fence-post cries ‘ Proctor’s 
Diamonds’ with a gusto equal to that of the stretch 
of white-paint lettering which proclaims ‘Christ is 
the Way of Life’ from a hill-face of northern granite. 
Automobiles and Oil, Corsets and B.V.D.’s, all the 
blessings of civilization in gigantic effigy, can be seen 
in a day’s journey. And they are set in the most 
beautiful scenery available, for is not the modern 
advertiser trained in psychology by the universities? 
England has recently curbed the activities of this 
breed by Act of Parliament. We also have natural 
beauty to preserve, and our legislators might well 
follow suit, even at the risk of being labelled ‘senti- 
mental’. But, if our masters consider such a subject 
beneath their dignity, as seems likely, the rural 
community which sets an example to the rest by 
banning sign, bill, and poster from its roadsides and 
fields will deserve well of the country at large. 





POLITICAL CORRESPONDENT WRITES: A calm 

midsummer torpor broods over the Ottawa scene. The 
Prime Minister has been in quasi-retirement at what might be 
called the ‘Canadian Chequers’, occasionally descending from 
his mountain fastness to preside at rump Cabinets which transact 
routine business. He is however understood to be employing 
his leisure in prolonged and profound meditation about the 
problems and possibilities of the approaching Imperial Con- 
ference. Presumably he regards this event with commingled 
pleasure and alarm—pleasure in contemplation of the limitless 
field for the exercise of his indubitably great social gifts, and 
apprehension at the certainty of a devil’s brood of political 
troubles and perils. If, as is credibly reported, the Baldwin 
Government has made the novel proposal that Canada assume 
some share of the burdens of Imperial defence by contributing 
raw materials like steel, lumber, and cement to the construction 
of the Singapore base, then British statesmen can lay good 
claim to the wisdom of the serpent. For I can visualize a fierce 
enthusiasm for Imperial defence seizing (a) the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, (b) the Canada Cement Co., and (c) divers 
lumber companies in B.C., and I can hear their political 
satellites in the Liberal camp asserting fervently that if we 
shrink from our manifest duty towards Singapore we shall be 
forever shamed. Armament contracts have a happy tradition 
in our industrial world, and by such a move the British 
Admiralty will make many Canadian allies for its Singapore 


project. 
* x a 


It will be a gorgeous comedy if the enterprising Mr. Stefann- 
son manages to involve us in war with that self-governing 
dependency of Moscow, the Far Eastern Soviet Republic. But 
if the naval minions of that state lay, as they threaten to do, 
violent hands upon Mr. Stefannson’s henchman, Captain Harold 
Noice, now en route to relieve the garrison of Wrangel, do not 
the brave ‘what-we-have-we-hold’ speeches of the Premier and 
Mr. Graham when they announced the acquisition of Wrangel 
preclude us from submitting tamely to such interference? There 
is a long and interesting story behind the Wrangel adventure. 
Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Robert Borden, and Mr. Meighen all 
in turn refused to humor Mr. Stefannson by its annexation, 
but he plied his wiles more successfully with Mr. Mackenzie 
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King, who succumbed to the suggestion that the addition of 
territory to King George’s realms would be a source of glory 
to his Premiership. However, practical acquaintance with the 
serious difficulties involved in this particular process forced a 
halt to such ambitions, and for the past two months Mr. Stefann- 
son, fortified by a public subsidy, has been in London, trying 
to convert the Baldwin Ministry to the view that Wrangel 
Island is indispensable to the salvation of the British Common- 
wealth. So far they have been very unresponsive to his pleas 
and decline to pull Mr. King’s chestnuts out of the fire, and I 
imagine that, if serious trouble develops with the Soviets, 
we will be politely invited to attend to it ourselves, 
* * * 

Lord Atholstan’s strange démarche, ‘The Whisper of Death # 
has been variously interpreted. There was a substratum of 
truth to many of the statements and conclusions embodied in 
it, but its extravagantly alarmist tone obviously vitiated its 
value as the national tonic for which it was professedly intended. 
Without doubt the puissant captains of industry and finance, 
whose views Lord Atholstan so faithfully voices, are far from 
satisfied with the character of the service which they are ob- 
taining at Ottawa. True, they have secured complete immunity 
from troublesome reforms and assaults upon their sacred pre- 
serves, but they have failed to get a check upon expenditure and 
a reduction of taxation, and they must be painfully aware, 
through personal contacts, of the inefficiency of the adminis- 
tration furnished by the present regime. These flaws and 
frailties would not alienate their affections from a Ministry in 
which they have so many trusted satellites, but they discern 
signs that its weaknesses have been found out by the electorate 
and that it is marching to certain doom at the next general 
election. Their prime object is to manoeuvre for a position which 
will yield them control of the next government and to this 
task all their energies are now being addressed. They want no 
Meighen restoration, for the Conservative leader owes them 
nothing, has a long memory, and likes to pay off old scores. 
Moreover he is still unpalatable to the French-Canadians whose 
vote they regard as a necessary bulwark of the economic order 
which they desire to preserve. They would like to compass 
Mr. Meighen’s political demise and weld all the ‘safe and sane’ 
cohorts into a united party under the banner of a tried and 
trusted pillar of stability like Sir Thomas White. The ‘Whisper 
of Death’ article, and other editorials which have followed it 
were a plain intimation to the Tory managers that if they would 
only shelve Mr. Meighen, the light of many countenances 
famous in St. James St. would shine upon them. But Mr. 
Meighen remains strong with the Tory rank and file and is not 
the man to be bullied into abdication, especially at a time when 
he must be heartened by multiplying signs of a revival of Con- 
servatism in different quarters. 

* * * 

The dearth of politicians who combine character, education, 
and ability is too terribly serious for intelligent persons not to 
cherish sincere hopes that Mr. Drury may find it possible to 
remain in public life. But he should lay his plans to leave the 
Provincial field, where the legacy of bygone feuds and incom- 
patibilities is bound to involve him in continual difficulties, and 
seek what is obviously now a more profitable sphere of action 
at Ottawa. It ought not, before the next session begins, be 
any less difficult to find him a Federal than a Provincial seat. 
Most of Mr. Forke’s followers look forward to another session 
of his leadership with unalloyed dismay and foresee a vista of 
political death, disaster, and damnation opening before them 
unless it is terminated. Mr. Forke himself is suspected of taking 
a more roseate view of his own capacities, thanks to assiduous 
flattery from the Liberal benches, but he could scarcely refuse 
to step aside in favour of Mr. Drury. The latter would pro- 
vide the Progressives with just the sort of trained intellectual 
leadership whose absence at Ottawa has been hitherto their most 
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serious handicap, and he would be able to make abundant and 
fruitful use of his very comprehensive knowledge of the tariff 
and other economic problems. He would shine even more on 
Opposition than on Government benches, and by the time a 
General Election drew nigh would probably have won recognition 
as the accredited leader of all the reforming elements in Canada 
Mr. McMaster might be equally effective as a Progressive 
leader, but he lacks the agrarian background and is tainted by 


the possession of a lawyer’s gown. 
*x * * 


As a disinterested student of religious and political archae- 
ology, I have always been a faithful observer of the annual 
ceremonials of the Orange Order on July 12th, and I must 
record it as my conviction that never have I seen the paladins 
of Protestantism in my particular locality so numerous and so 
truculently defiant. I therefore venture the confident predic- 
tion that the ghost of King William of glorious memory will 
ride the marches in more than one province at the next Federal 
election and that his visitations will not be bootless. Politicians 
who a few brief months ago were deriving great comfort and 
profit from ‘a solid Quebec’ must be beginning to realize the 
inevitable repercussions of such a phenomen on and its manifest 
disadvantages. ‘ 

* Ok ae 

Meanwhile Mr. Meighen is a voice crying in the Grit 
wilderness of the Maritimes. He is said to have had hopes of a 
Conservative harvest in Nova Scotia, but whether these sur- 
vived the result in North Cape Breton, one cannot tell. Not 
that Conservatism was revealed as hopeless by that single 
verdict. On the contrary, it would have been only by one of those 
strange freaks that democracy sometimes reveals, that it could 
have triumphed with such a candidate. Mr. Butts is a rollicking 
soul, good-natured and mirthful, but his Micky Free tempera- 
ment could hardly have appealed to Cape Breton Scotsmen, 
least of all to those of them for whom the contest must have 
been a very grim reality. Mr. Meighen, whose qualities of 
courage are often his worst defects, and whose unquestioning 
loyalty to all who carry his flag is a grave political impediment, 
fought hard for him; but the chief Tory organ of the Province, 
more discriminating in its friends, cruelly excluded Mr. Butts’ 
name from its columns, with results that may only be imagined. 
And so, in Mr. King’s decaying platitude, a ‘blow was struck 
for Liberalism’, and the way made clear for Mr. E. M. Mac- 
donald to take chances with the electors of Pictou. 

* ca * 

The great crusade that was to have been launched by Dr. 
Tolmie on August Ist has not begun. The new generalissimo of 
the party has not even arrived in Ottawa; there is no sign of the 
Conservative organization and propaganda that was so loudly 
heralded; and sophisticated Tories, who have seen so many 
other still-born schemes for victory, are beginning to grow 
uneasy. Nor are they reassuyed by the spectacle of Sir Henry 
Drayton sitting in Mr. Meighen’s office, apparently in command 
of the situation. 
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Can England Save Europe? 


T is now a little over four years since there was 
| signed at Versailles the Treaty that was to usher 
in the new era of peace and goodwill among the 
nations. The Treaty was supposed, and, indeed, 
declared, to incorporate certain solemnly accepted 
principles of international conduct, principles upon 
the faith of which the enemy nations had agreed to 
lay down their arms. To-day no one seriously pre- 
tends that it did. Indeed we know now that the 
man chiefly responsible for enunciating those prin- 
ciples realized, even at the time, that almost every 
one of them was in some degree violated or perverted 
by the compromises and bargains that were forced on 
him at Paris.1_ What he did succeed in pulling out 
of the wreckage was a tentative organization for the 
control of international relations. But even the 
League of Nations bore, in its partial character of a 
perpetual alliance of victorious powers, the imprint 
of its jealous, grudging origin. 

There is no object to be gained now in trying to 
assess exactly the responsibility for this betrayal. It 
is enough to say that history will assign a share to the 
leaders of all the allied nations, to Mr. Lloyd George 
as heavy a one, perhaps, as to M. Clemenceau. Nor 
is there any use speculating about whether Mr. 
Wilson did right in abandoning so much for the sake 
of agreement. His excuse was that he found himself 
fighting against time, and practically every one of his 
colleagues, to obtain some settlement, however im- 
perfect, that would check the processes of disintegra- 
tion, the revolutions, famines, and fears, that he saw 
raging almost everywhere around him in the Europe 
of 1919. He believed that if only a League of Nations 
could be firmly established, a calmer world would 
soon resort to its machinery for the correction of all 
the injustices and failures of the Treaty. What he 
failed to foresee was the slump in idealism that drove 
his own country to reject the whole settlement on 
account of its one really hopeful feature, the same 
slump that, in England, enabled Mr. Lloyd George 
for nearly three years to ignore or to deride with faint 
praise the new world organization. 

With the League of Nations side-tracked, the 
European Powers reverted frankly in their Supreme 
Council to an alliance of victors; and the treaties, 
deprived of their last vestiges of principle, took on 
more and more the character of vast compacts for 
the promotion of selfish national interests. France 





1Woodrow Wilson and World Settlement, by Ray Stannard 
Baker, gives the first really authoritative account of the Presi- 
dent’s struggle to secure a peace in conformity with the fourteen 
points. Although compiled from Mr. Wilson’s own papers and 
under his authority, the book shows no lack of detachment; 
it constitutes a broad and, in the best sense, a critical study of 
the whole peace settlement. A separate volume contains a 
collection of documents of extraordinary interest, many of them 
hitherto unpublished. 
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saw herself free at last to pursue her dream of military 
hegemony in Europe; England, ignoring the extent 
to which her plans would bring her into conflict with 
both French and Italian ambitions, embarked on a 
forward policy in the Near East. Naturally, with 
such incompatible interests, it was not long before 
the perpetual alliance began to show signs of weaken- 
ing; but although antagonism soon began to manifest 
itself in the East, almost three years passed before the 
fiction of complete agreement had worn itself out in 
Europe. During these years, in the midst of increas- 
ing chaos, the fuller implications of French policy 
slowly revealed themselves. In England, economic 
distress gave a fresh edge to political thought; but 
the Coalition Government, still hopelessly submerged 
in the wave of moral deflation, persistently refused 
to recognize the political principle that alone held 
any hope of extricating Europe from disaster. 

This period of muddling compromises and jealous 
deceptions came to an end last autumn with the 
fiasco of the Dardanelles and Mr. Lloyd George’s 
resignation. The short period that followed found 
France more determined than ever in her pursuit 
of military ascendency; but it revealed England, as 
not only ready to liquidate her adventures in the 
East, but definitely unwilling to co-operate further in 
a policy whose only end, already more than half 
accomplished, was the destruction of Europe’s 
economic life. The question that now agitates the 
world is whether the new British Government has 
really decided to pull itself out of its predecessor’s 
rut and formulate a positive, active policy in European 
affairs. That is certainly the implication of all the 
official actions and statements of the past month. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether Mr. Bald- 
win’s own party will continue to back him when it 
comes to the point—as it must with M. Poincaré in 
power—of definitely obstructing French ambitions 
and French designs. By the time these lines appear 
this question will probably have been answered. If, 
as now seems likely, it is answered in the affirmative, 
a further question of equal importance will arise. 
Which of the only two available means of attaining 
his end will Mr. Baldwin adopt? Will he fall back 
on the old theory of the balance of power, or will he 
make a really determined effort to revive the new 
principle of a supernational authority? 

What we see clearly to-day is that the war and 
the peace have left Europe virtually at the mercy of 
a single, predominant, continental power (for Italy 
is a great power only by courtesy), and that Britain 
is even less able in the twentieth century than she 
was in the eighteenth to tolerate the military domina- 
tion of the continent by a single nation. Then it 
was partly a question of national pride; now it is a 
question strictly of life. The Entente flourished 
before the war because it was directed against the 
threat of such a domination; it has languished since 
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the war simply because it has been converted into 
the tool of a succeeding domination. 

There is a traditional English remedy for this 
recurring situation. It consists in nothing more than 
England’s lending her strength to the erection of a 
compensating power on the continent. She has done 
it time and again in the past, and under Mr. Baldwin 
she may be on the point of doing it once more. 
French opinion professes to believe that she is; and 
it is significant that the British press itself is almost 
unanimous in declaring that the recent increase in 
the air estimates marks the beginning of a race for 
air armaments with France. If this is to be Mr. 
Baldwin's policy for saving Europe, it is probably the 
last time that it will ever be employed; for this 
simple, obvious remedy, no matter how cautiously 
pursued, or with how many protestations of peaceful 
intention, has almost invariably ended in a continental 
ware Europe would hardly survive another salvation 
of that description. 

There remains the other alternative, a com- 
plicated, half-discredited conception, yet the only 
one that does not seem doomed to terminate in 
another war. There are really only two serious 
objections to its being adopted at the present time— 
for the stupid and too often disingenuous argument 
that the League is not yet strong enough for great 
burdens is the very thing that has kept it, and will 
keep it from ever getting strong enough. No, the 
real obstacles are, first, that it still lacks the tre- 
mendously important factor of American support, 
and, secondly, that, owing to the defects inherent 
in its origin, it is almost solely under the control of 
the victorious powers. The present is clearly no 
time, however, to think of constructing a more perfect 
League of Nations; and the condition of Europe is too 
menacing to be left to wait upon the advent of a new 
outlook at Washington. Even if the League of 
Nations should collapse under the problem of re- 
settlement, Europe would be no worse off than if it 
had been preserved in its glass case. 

If Mr. Baldwin does not grasp and cling to this 
fundamental principle of a permanent organization 
with an international outlook, demanding and receiv- 
ing sacrifices of sovereignty for the general good, if 
he contents himself with playing at a separate settle- 
ment with Germany, or at ad hoc conferences in the 
manner of Mr. Lloyd George, only one thing—an 
early change of heart in France—can put the lasting 
political salvation of Europe beyond the doubtful 
chances of American help. Advice, or even economic 
assistance of a restricted kind, may at any time be 
furnished by the present American government, but 
it will be at least eighteen months before any definite 
political participation can be even hoped for. If 
those eighteen months are to be eighteen months 
more of national bickering and isolated action, of 
restricted conferences and temporary compromises, 
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Europe may, by the end of them, be so firmly started 
on the road back to the balance of power that there 
will be no stopping her. It is, of course, possible 
that France really is, as many people believe, on the 
verge of a change, and that a few weeks or months 
at most will find her ready to co-operate in a resettle- 
ment. On the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that a revolution in Germany would almost inevitably 
rally French opinion to the support of fresh adven- 
tures, even toa march on Berlin. It is not too much 
to say that Europe trembles to-day on the brink of 
the abyss to which the mad pursuit of national 
security has brought her. 


Dominion Taxation 
II. The Income Tax 


USTICE in taxation is an extraordinarily elusive 
conception. At least six different criteria have 
been proposed. Some argue that all members 

of the community should be required to make an 
equal sacrifice. This would require not a tax of the 
same percentage on all incomes, but—if we accept 
the doctrine of diminishing utility—a progressive 
tax taking larger percentages from the higher in- 
comes. Others maintain that the larger the income, 
the larger should be the sacrifice: and this view 
would seem to support an even steeper progression. 
Some consider that taxes should be so contrived as 
to involve a minimum total sacrifice, and advocate 
that, to attain this end, nearly all the taxes should be 
collected from the rich—although such a plan would 
probably involve indirect sacrifices by the community 
through the flight of capital. Still others hold that 
a just system of taxation should leave the taxpayers 
in the same relative position as before. As against 
these, there are some who argue that taxes should 
tend to lessen the inequalities of fortune (which they 
regard as conducive to disorder and socially harmful), 
while others maintain that the inequalities of fortune 
are socially useful because they stimulate the accumu- 
lation of capital. Such persons might logically argue 
in favour of a system of taxation which would fall 
chiefly upon the spendings of the poor in order to 
exempt the savings of the rich, and thus increase the 
inequalities of income. In contrast to all these con- 
flicting opinions of justice in taxation stands the 
view that justice is not to be found by arguments 
a priori, but that the type of organization under 
which a society survives in competition with others 
and flourishes is just, and that justice is in fact 
merely another name for expediency. 

It would be unwise to attempt to explore fully 
and solve within one short article a question on 
which even Plato is not very clear, but we may 
return to the fact previously mentioned, that although 
people do not agree on any one definition of justice, 
they are pretty generally united in the belief that 





everybody should pay some tax, but persons with 
larger incomes should give up a greater proportion 
to the state. A progressively graduated income tax is 
the favourite method of achieving this end: and it is 
in this respect the opposite to a sales tax. In com- 
paring the merits of the two taxes, however, it must 
be remembered that we are not dealing with an 
ideally perfect income tax, but with the new and 
somewhat imperfect instrument available in Canada. 
The yield of the Canadian income tax has been 
steadily increasing, as the following figures show: 


Yield of Canadian income tax in 
thousands of dollars 


SR ss eid ae eek Bae 9,350 
Sass keno 20,264 
oe ee ee ee 46,382 
RC re RS 78,393 


Figures recently issued by the Department of Finance 
show that the number of income taxpayers has in- 
creased as follows: 


1920-21 1921-22 
Individuals 190,561 290,584 
Corporations 3,696 8,286 


Most of the increase has been in the lower income 
levels (1,000 to 6,000 dollars). The number of farmers 
paying income tax in 1921-22 was 18,841, of whom 
6,136 were in Ontario, 3,457 in Manitoba, 6,551 in 
Saskatchewan, 1,625 in Alberta, 149 in Quebec. 
Notwithstanding this gratifying increase, there 
are some reasons for suspecting that evasion may 
still be taking place on a considerable scale. In 
the United States, in 1920, one person out of seven- 
teen made an income tax return. In Canada, in 
1920-21, the corresponding figure was about one in 
forty-five, and 1921-22 about one in thirty. The 
total amount of income brought under review by 
the income tax returns in Canada in 1920-21 was 
$912,410,428.89 or less than $104 for each inhabitant. 
The total amount of net income brought under 
review in the United States in 1919 was over 
$29,000,000,000 or nearly $300 for each inhabitant. 
This comparison need not be regarded as dis- 
creditable, either to the Department of Finance or 
to the Canadian people. The average income re- 
ceived in the United States in 1919 may well have 
been considerably larger than it was in Canada in 
1920-21. The American figures were given for a 
period of very great prosperity in the United States: 
and even at normal times, the average money income 
in the more highly industrialized country is likely 
to be larger. But there is another difference between 
the two countries. Much income is received by 
farmers and others in kind. It is consumed at home 
without being valued in any market, and its value 
is likely to be somewhat understated in income 
tax returns. The proportion of such income in kind 
may well be larger in Canada. Moreover, many 
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wage-earners whose income is less than the taxable 
minimum may never have been required to file 
returns. Even in the United States, it is doubtful 
whether more than half of the national income 
comes under review in the income tax returns, and 
in Canada the proportion might be as low as one- 
third without reflecting discredit on the honesty of 
the people or the administration of the tax. Pub- 
lished information with regard to the operation of 
the Canadian income tax has been rather scanty, 
and it is not known how far the Canadian figures 
are really comparable with those of the United 
States. Perhaps the Dominion officials have been 
too fully occupied with the task of administering the 
new tax to devote much time to the preparation of 
statistics; but if such figures could be issued in 
Canada, after the model of those published by the 
United States Treasury, they would be of the greatest 
use in estimating national income. 

Some of these considerations may partly 
explain the great difference between the amounts of 
income reported in Canada and in the United States; 
but they are not definite or certain enough to explain 
it fully, and the Canadian public will probably desire 
to learn more definitely why the income under review 
in the United States is nearly three times as great 
for each inhabitant as in Canada. Perhaps we may 
conclude that widespread evasion takes place. No 
country has as yet devised an evasion-proof income 
tax, and a sparsely settled country where the tax has 
been only recently imposed can hardly be expected to 
lead the way. 

But if evasion of the income tax is widespread, 
then it follows that we cannot yet hold up the Cana- 
dian income tax as an ideal alternative to the sales 
tax (or similar devices) as a means of meeting our 
heavy post-war obligations. The yield of the income 
tax could undoubtedly be increased. An English- 
man with an income of £1,000, supporting his wife 
and two children, now pays in income tax 
£124 17s. 6d., or nearly $600. A Canadian with 
$5,000, with the same dependents, pays only $136. 
But if the income tax is to be collected in all its 
rigour only from the limited class of salaried persons 
whose exact incomes are reported by their employers, 
then an increase in the rate, to lessen the sales tax, 
would perhaps be a doubtful blessing. On large 
incomes, too, the rates are so high as to be distinctly 
unpopular; and no increase at these levels is advo- 
cated. Most of the reforms in the income tax which 
have been suggested take the form of decreases. 
One such change, which, while small in itself, has 
something to recommend it, would be the exemption 
of insurance premiums up to a certain amount from 
income tax. Such a change would probably afford 
a slight encouragement to saving; it would follow 
the English precedent, and it would be further 
justified by the fact that there is a special Dominion 








tax on insurance companies in addition to the various 
provincial corporation taxes. 

Summing up the situation we seem to stand 
before the horns of a fiscal dilemma. On the one 
hand, we can undoubtedly cover our deficit by re- 
course to an increased sales tax or, as widely advo- 
cated, a tax on turnover, which, falling on all goods 
sold without any exceptions would be even more 
regressive than the present sales tax. On the other 
hand, we could probably increase the income tax 
at the lower levels, but at the cost of increased 
evasion, for the income tax is still to some extent a 
‘tax on honesty’. There are other possibilities of 
improvement—notably an increase in the efficiency 
of assessing and collecting the income tax—but they 
will probably take time. Meanwhile the situation 
demands reform, not only that we may be able to 
present a good balance sheet, but also for the general 
good of the country. The Canadian farmer, who has 
to buy in a protected market and sell, generally 
speaking, in a free one; who pays customs duties and 
sales taxes and can seldom shift them to his custo- 
mers because he can only partly control the supply 
of his products, and because he has to meet foreign 
competition; who is reproached because of his sup- 
posed failure to pay income tax and censured because 
so many of his sons move to the city or to the United 
States to make room for Czecho-Slovaks—this 
Canadian farmer is an individual whose views on 
taxation should be of much interest. 


H. R. Kemp. 


Co-operation in British Columbia 


HE growth of agricultural co-operation in the 
TT Prairie Provinces and the various activities 
of the United Grain Growers have been 
frequently recorded in print; but less is known of the 
movement in British Columbia, where things are 
moving very fast. Since the sending of this manu- 
script to press, the fruit-selling organization of the 
Province has been recast; and the most notable 
features of the reorganization are two-fold. (1) The 
business men of the Province have rallied to: the aid 
of the fruit growers. Conditionally upon 80% of the 
tonnage of products being signed up by contract for co- 
operative marketing, representatives of the Vancouver 
Chamber of Commerce have arranged to underwrite 
debentures to the value of $500,000 to be used for 
the acquisition of the various packing plants in the 
Okanagan, including those operated by independent 
growers. Business houses—lumber firms, depart- 


mental stores, etc.—are advertising in the press urging- 


the fruit growers to sign up; and it is understood that 
the requisite percentage is being secured. (2) The 
new style of the fruit-selling organization (central 
selling agency and locals) will be ‘The Co-operative 
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Growers of British Columbia, Limited’: and the 
programme of packing, marketing, and advertise- 
ment, will follow the model set by the Californian 
Fruit Growers, to whose expert, Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
British Columbia is mainly indebted for this new 
and significant partnership between farmers and 
business men. 

In 1896 the co-operative movement began to 
take definite shape in British Columbia. The legis- 
lation of 1897 comprised: (a) The Farmers’ 
Institutes and Co-operation Act, under which a 
number of institutions, similar in structure to the 
agricultural syndicates in France and Italy, were 
formed. Their chief purpose was the encouragement 
of improved husbandry, but many of them, like the 
syndicates in southern Europe, informally conducted 
a considerable business in the purchase of agricultural 
requisites in car-load quantities. (b) The Co-opera- 
tive Associations Act, under which a number of 
general stores were opened, all of them short-lived 
and contrasting strongly with the later success of the 
milk producers’ locals where farm supplies are oper- 
ated as a back line to the marketing of a special 
commodity. (c) The Dairy Associations Act, under 
which some of the chief creameries now in operation, 
such as Comox and Cowichan, were incorporated. 

Further legislation in 1911 provided for the forma- 
tion of associations with share capital supplemented 
by Government loans to the extent of 80 per cent. 
of the subscribed capital. Under this, most of the 
fruit marketing organizations were incorporated, their 
need of capital for the erection of cold storage plants 
being urgent. In 1915 this act was repealed and in 
1920 a general act passed, the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act of 1921, which brings all co-operative 
associations in the Province into line and makes 
them dependent for the future upon their own re- 
sources for the provision of working capital. 

Of these various associations the most signal 
financial success has been achieved by the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association, which was 
formally incorporated in 1913. The Assocjation now 
controls the milk supply of Vancouver with advantage, 
it is claimed, to the consumer, as well as to the 
producer. ‘Milk has been selling in Vancouver at 
the lowest price of any city in Canada, except perhaps 
Ottawa, which has practically the same price’.! The 
Association achieved its success by stages. In 1913 
the milk producers were a disorganized aggregation, 
each so uncertain of the price he would get that he 
saw little profit in building up a good dairy herd. 
By 1916 the Association was strong enough to sign 
up 80 per cent. of the milk producers before arranging 
a price with the milk dealers in the city, and dealers 
who tried to entice individual suppliers into private 
terms were forced by the loyalty of members to 
fall into line with the Association. Finally, the 


Agricultural Journal of British Cclumbia, June, 1922, p. 101. 





Association went one step further and itself entered 
into the retailing of milk. The plant of existing 
distributors was taken over at a valuation and con- 
siderable economies were -effected in distribution, 
60 waggons doing the work that had formerly been 
done with much overlapping by 120 rigs. Creameries 
and an evaporated milk plant were opened in order 
to handle the surplus of the summer supply, but all 
producers are paid the pool price, independently of 
whether the milk is used for consumption as milk, or 
for manufacture as butter, cheese, evaporated milk, 
or ice-cream. Successful in milk distribution, the 
directors in 1919 turned their attention to the supply 
of feed, organizing for the purpose 16 locals, each 
with its own capital, but all in union with the central 
office which acts as wholesale agent. Collections of 
feed to the locals are made by deductions from the 
milk cheques, due to the individual farmers; and by 
means of transfers in the accounts at head office, one 
local can supply another from its surplus. 

A notable feature of the Association is the strength 
of its capital, none of which has been advanced 
by the government, and as this capital is withdrawable 
(i.e., not transferable) none but members actively 
engaged have a share in the management of the 
society. Starting with a capital of $40,000, of which 
20 per cent. was in cash and the remainder in notes 
payable in instalments, the Association had in 1921 
a paid-up capital of $489,220 on which (including 
milk sales and purchases for patrons) it did a trade 
of $6,000,000. It was fortunate in growing to matur- 
ity during the high price period of the War, but 
whereas so many farmers and farmers’ organizations 
treated their abnormal earnings as income, this 
society kept a great part of them back and dis- 
tributed them in the form of successive stock divi- 
dends, which enabled it to extend its operations in 
the way indicated above. No less than three-fifths 
of the capital was thus accumulated. 

The need of the fruit growers for a more efficient 
system of marketing was at least as urgent, but their 
technical problem was more difficult and they lacked 
that steadiest of all cash producers, the milk cow. 
Whereas in the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ 
Association the individual suppliers are the share- 
holders of the central, the locals being only sub- 
sidiaries for the supply of feed, among the fruit 
growers the relation between the local fruit unions 
and the central sales agency (The Okanagan United 
Growers Ltd.) is a federal one. 

Among typical fruit unions are the Vernon Fruit 
Union, the Sumerland Fruit Union, the Kelowna 
Growers and Exchange, and the Penticton Growers’ 
Exchange. 

The Vernon Society leads in point of size, having 
a subscribed capital of $57,000 of which approxi- 
mately $20,000 is paid up. It marketed products of 
the value of $826,000 in 1921, and furnished its 
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members with supplies valued at $310,000 (sprays, 
fertilizers, and packing materials). Sumerland and 
Kelowna come next, each with sales of about one-half 
a million dollars, and trading accounts of about one- 
quarter of a million. The Penticton Society makes a 
specialty of shipments by express direct to consumers 
on the prairies and elsewhere, sales under this head 
amounting to $31,000 (1921) out of a total of $180,000. 
The Peachland Society is a much smaller concern, and, 
as the name suggests, the leading small fruit shipped 
by it is peaches. But it is under the handicap of 
having no frost-proof storage facilities and uses an 
old implement store as its fruit warehouse (1921). 
Apart from size, these fruit unions are almost identical 
in their nature. They were started in 1913, under the 
act of 1911, which advanced 80 per cent. of the capital 
(to be repaid by a sinking fund), and the lack of 
paid-up capital has been a source of difficulty in 
financing extensions. Thus the Sumerland Society 
carries a business of about $750,000 on a subscribed 
capital of $22,000 of which only $4,730 is paid up, 
though this does not include the $5,000 paid-up capital 
of the subsidiary storage company. The chief crop 
in all the societies is apples, and the members bind 
themselves to make delivery of their produce by a 
contract which in Sumerland is yearly, while in 
Kelowna it is now a five-year contract, and in Pen- 
ticton it contains a special clause which makes the 
growers personally responsible to the banks for the 
amounts borrowed. Each society has its warehouse 
or warehouses, motor-trucks, and packing equipment. 
Each has also the services of a subsidiary fruit storage 
plant which is incorporated as a separate concern 
with its own capital. The several societies by 
no means control the whole of their output. In 
Penticton ‘the acreage in orchard is about 1,100 
acres, of which about 50 per cent. is marketed through 
the Association representing about 120 growers’.' 
The collapse of prices since the war has proved a 
heavy strain on the loyalty of the patrons. Thus 
‘the Vernon Fruit Union has had to meet disloyalty 
among its patrons owing to dissatisfaction with the 
results attending the operation of the central selling 
agency ’.? 

The Okanagan United, Growers (Ltd.) is the 
central selling agency for the local unions which form 
its members. It is a non-profit-making agency with 
a nominal capital, and its working capital is supplied 
by a levy, in the form of an interest-bearing loan 
deducted from the amounts due to shippers on 
account of sales. By this means it has been able 
to finance the distributing business and also to invest 
in subsidiary concerns—the O.U.G. Fruit Products 
Association which operates a plant for canned and 
evaporated fruits and the Growers’ Sales Agency 
which controls the selling system of the agency in the 

bid, Aug., 1922, p. 124. 
Ibid, Nov., 1922, p. 196. 
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Prairies and in American centres—the agents can- 
vassing the fruit trade on a basis of salary and com- 
mission. In addition, it acts as wholesale agent for 
the distribution of growers’ supplies to the local 
unions. The payment for the fruit is arranged thus: 
When fruit is ready for shipment the central selling 
agency gives instructions where it is to be shipped, 
and during the season advances to the locals sums 
aggregating 60 per cent. of the estimated realizable 
value of fruit under contract in the district. Final 
settlement is made at the close of the selling season. 
When such time arrives the central selling agency 
determines the value of the fruit handled for each 
local organization and deducts therefrom the value 
of the growers’ supplies and cash advanced, remitting 
the balance to the shipping association, which in 
turn adopts the same method in dealing with the 
individual growers. In 1921 the agency marketed 
products to the number of 1,800,000 packages valued 
at $2,200,000 approximately, to the exclusion of a 
quantity of bulk fruit converted into manufactured 
products (evaporated fruits, jams, and preserves). 
The sale of growers’ supplies to the various locals 
amounted to $340,000, making the total turnover of 
the Agency slightly over $2,500,000. 
British Columbia, like Denmark and California, 
is a country of specialty farming, and in such a 
country, co-operative effort is wisely concentrated 
upon commodity marketing. This does not exclude 
co-operative supply, which is operated economically 
as a return traffic, through an organization primarily 
created for the marketing of a graded product. In 
the case of the Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ Associa- 
tion, co-operation extends as far as retail distribution, 
but when the product, as in the case of Danish dairy 
produce or fruit grown on the North Pacific coast, has 
to be marketed at a distance it is usually advantageous 
to leave to ‘the trade’ the work of wholesale and retail 
distribution in the region where the produce is con- 
sumed. Fruit is a product which, if carefully graded, 
can build up the reputation of the district where it is 
grown. The product can be named, and the market 
extended by judicious advertising. But the best 
financial results cannot be received by the grower 
unless the sales agency markets a sufficient proportion 
of the entire tonnage to control the distribution 
effectually. As the directors of the Okanagan United 
Growers say in their report for 1921: , 
At the present time we are in the position of having a very 
heavy tonnage to distribute without having a sufficient 
percentage to exercise control over d'stribution—the funda- 
mental defect in the organization as it stands today, is the 
inadequate control of a sufficient tonnage to insure best 
results. 


This defect has been overcome in the older organiza- 
tions of Californian fruit growers; and_ suspicion 
that this control, if obtained, might be employed 
monopolistically should be appeased by the following 
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considerations: (1) Membership is open to all growers 
and no attempt is made to restrict the amount of 
fruit which is planted, (2) British Columbia has to 
meet the competition of other fruit growing districts 
in Canada and the United States. 

C. R. Fay. 


Notes on the Banking Committee 


were being constructed across the country, the 

largest committee room in the House was set 
apart for the meetings of the Railway Committee. 
This year, owing to the interest aroused by the 
decennial revision of the Bank Act, the most spacious 
room went without question to the Committee on 
Banking and Commerce. In such petty things as 
this, one can discern the strength of the current that 
is sweeping us past the problems of manufacture and 
transportation on to the more fundamental problems 
of credit and finance. 

In our school-day experiments on polarization, 
we remember how the steel particles gradually assumed 
symmetrical forms around the opposite poles; so in 
the Banking Committee the various members gradu- 
ally grouped themselves, on the one hand, around a 
certain number of lawyer-politicians who stood ex- 
clusively for the continuance of the present banking 
system; and, on the other hand, around the radicals 
of the Farmer and Labour groups who represented 
the more critical modern outlook on the function 
and control of financial credit. 

The economic heretics, in the persons of several 
farmer economists from Alberta, enjoyed the first 
word. Their criticisms were directed chiefly against 
the evils of inflation and the impossibility of con- 
trolling these evils in the public interest under the 
present system. As one of them, Mr. George Beving- 
ton, pointed out, 


[’ the old days, when transcontinental railways 


the banks at the present time only do four per cent. of their 
business with money, and there are some of them that have 
said they might get along very well without money at all if 
pecple only had confidence in the institution. . . . It is 
entirely within their control, then, whether they inflate 
purchasing power or deflate purchasing power. That is the 

point on which I take issue with our present system. I 

think it is too much power to be left in the hands of any 

few men uncontrolled. 

It was along similar broad lines, for the most 
part, that the professional economists, when their 
turn came, pursued the argument. It seemed a pity 
that, with the exception of Dr. Adam Short and 
Professor Swanson, native scholarship should have 
been conspicuous by its absence, but it was a com- 
pensation to hear Professor Irving Fisher (of Yale) 
present his noted theory of the stabilization of values; 
and Major Douglas came all the way from England 
to expound his much discussed theory of the control 
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of credit power. Those who understood Major 
Douglas were enthusiastic; others of us had to 
content ourselves with appreciating some of his 
searching criticisms of the existing system. 

Gold [he said] as a commodity, has one of the lowest 
possible use values. It is very useful for stopping teeth 
and it makes very good jewelry, I suppose, but the only 
reason which would induce people to take gold is that they 
are assured, or think they are assured, that they can get 
something for the gold. . . . It is absolutely necessary in 
that connection to realize that to get a satisfactory money 
system you must use money as a mechanism of exchange 
of goods and service, not a mechanism of one sort of currency 
for another sort of currency. Of course, entirely 
from my point of view money may be regarded as a ticket 
system. It is a method by which goods get over from the 
purchasing system to the consuming system. 


Major Douglas, in urging the necessity of more buying 
power, quoted from Basil M. Manly, formerly 
Director of Research and Investigation, United States 
Commission of Industrial Relations: 

Relief can come in one of two ways—by war, which is 
only organized sabotage of surplus and potential production, 
but which does bestow added purchasing power upon 
workmen (consumers) by mortgaging the future, or by 
capitalizing the surplus production in terms of the real 
things of the people and in terms of added buying power 
to raise the standard of living. 


The banking chiefs began their evidence by 
sticking as closely as possible to the Bank Act itself; 
in other words, they showed themselves primarily 
concerned with the practice and not the theory of 
banking. Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor stated that 
he had been forty-five years in the service of the 
bank, which he had entered at the age of fourteen 
and a half. He was emphatic on the point that he 
was simply a plain banker and knew nothing what- 
ever about economics. Sir Edmund Walker stated 
that he had begun his career as a Canadian banker 
two months before the firing on Fort Sumter, and 
that he had been sixty-two years studying the 
business. In cross examination the bankers were 
induced to stray somewhat from the narrow technical 
field to which they had tried to limit the discussion, 
and it was rather interesting to find that on the 
broader, more fundamental questions they were often 
far from finding themselves in agreement, as, for 
example, when Sir John Aird took exception to the 
admission of Sir Frederick Williams-Taylor that we 
had fiat money in this country. Though forced to 
admit that we are not, in Canada, on a gold standard 
—whatever that means—the bankers persisted in 
advocating financial measures that would have a real 
basis only if we were on a gold standard. Most of 
them disclosed very vague ideas indeed as to the 
quantity theory of money and seemed very loath to 
admit that the amount of money in circulation had 
any effect upon the price of commodities. They 
admitted that the privilege of issuing currency was 
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a valuable franchise, but did not appear able to give 
any estimate of how valuable it was. They admitted 
also that interest rates were fixed by agreement of the 
Canadian Bankers Association. Probably none of 
these big bankers will ever again be held in awe by 
those who heard them on the witness stand; taken 
off their own ground they seemed in the face of our 
larger problems about as helpless as ordinary men. 

The Progressives, on the other hand, who were 
the chief critics, developed an unexpected knowledge 
of financial matters. Several of them were university 
graduates who had not forgotten all their economics; 
two of them had had banking experience. They 
fought determinedly, but their motions were usually 
defeated in Committee by two to one. Indeed, as the 
hearing proceeded, the real power of the Bankers 
Association became more and more apparent. Its 
representatives were present in the Committee in the 
persons of very able lawyers whose mastery of all 
technical questions was always at the disposal of 
sympathetic members. The Farmer and Labour 
representatives, both in Committee and in the 
House, offered amendments calling for a delay in the 
revision of the Bank Act, for government inspection, 
for a provision for organizing small or mutual banks, 
for an investigation into the Merchants Bank fiasco, 
for a limitation of interest to 8%, for the right of bank 
employees to organize. All these amendments were 
voted down, the Conservatives as a rule joining with 
the almost solid Liberal vote. Even some of the 
moderate amendments as at first proposed by the 
Minister of Finance were withdrawn, apparently 
under pressure from the bankers. The Act, as it 
goes to the Senate, is essentially the old Act, almost 
all the revisions being bankers’ revisions. From the 
standpoint of the bankers it is still a case of ‘Heads I 
win, tails you lose’. 

The Staff Correspondent of the Montreal Star, 
in reporting the result of the prolonged and strenuous 
fight of two months’ duration in the House Standing 
Committee on Banking and Commerce, said, 

During the whole period the Progressives presented 
demand after demand for wider credit facilities, lower rates 
of interest, and generally a more sympathetic handling of 
the problems of the Western farmers, and they went down to 
defeat still fighting, with their flag nailed to the masthead, 
proposing amendment after amendment until it required 


five divisions in the Commons before the Measure could 
be given its third reading and despatched to the Senate. 


The Bankers’ legal representatives have now shifted 
their camp to the Senate. When the bill re-emerges 
the two hardly-won minor amendments will doubtless 
Still we are told that we have no 
class legislation in Canada. 


be eliminated. 


J. S. WoopswortTu. 
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Correspondence 


THE CANADIAN Forum had its origin in a desire to 
secure a freer and more informed discussion of public 
questions. Discussion 1s invited on editorials of 
articles appearing in the magasine or on any other 
matters of political or artistic interest. Conciseness, 
point, and good nature must be asked of correspondents, 
who should confine themselves to 800 words. The 
Editors are not responsible for matter printed in this 
column. 


The Saving of God 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 


Sir: 

If one is startled by the consummate boldness of the heading, 
‘The Saving of God’, in your April issue, he may well be 
astounded at the reckless audacity of the contents of the letter 
following under that caption. 

Long ages have elapsed since the query was propounded: 
‘Canst thou by searching find out God?’ During all the passing 
centuries subsequent to that time (and doubtless for many 
preceding) human scientific search and ‘research’ has been 
engaged in a persistent effort to give an affirmative answer to 
that very important question. But, while a scientific explora- 
tion of the encircling realm of unknown truth may yield a 
measure of light concerning God’s Creation and a few of the 
laws by which it is governed, that is, in no adequate sense, 
finding Him: for far greater than all His works is He, Himself. 

It is quite true that protracted study, aided by human 
imagination, may in time produce some kind of ideal mental 
deity that will be fairly satisfactory to the feeble reason and 
erring judgment of our fallen nature. But that it will be of any 
greater benefit to mankind than the physical productions of 
wood and stone made by man for a similar purpose may well be 
doubted. 

When man has acquired all the knowledge that is possible 
for him to obtain (for he is limited in capacity as well as oppor- 
tunity), his mental store will be so small a portion of God’s 
omniscience, as to be inexpressible by any terms in our numerical 
system. There must, therefore, be a remarkable kink somewhere 
in the train of thought that commends the giving up of the whole 
in exchange for the infinitesimal fraction: that expresses con- 
fidence, not only in the ability of the lesser to explain away 
the greater, but in the power of the minimum part to encompass 
the all inclusive whole. 

Any man who believes that a glorified and deified Science 
(even with the capital S) can take the place of the true and 
living God in the hearts and lives of mankind must have, in 
spite of all his education, a very dim idea of the infinite powers 
of that Being and a very grave misconception of man’s present 
position, by nature, before his Maker. 

Some day your Modernist correspondent may be calling 
upon the God of the Bible to ‘save’ him. May his contemptuous 
reference to that Sovereign Ruler of the Universe not shut the 
gates of Divine mercy in the hour of his greatest need. 

The writer would like to go more fully into this subject, 
but he is forewarned to ‘conciseness’. He would also like to 
protest against many of the offensive assertions made, but he is 
admonished to remain ‘good-natured’. 


W. A. RoBINSON. 
Port Arthur, Ontario. 
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‘John Bundle’ 


To the Editor, THE CANADIAN Forum. 
Sir: 
Your book-reviewer will be interested to learn that Thomas 
Amory’s John Buncle is reprinted in Routledge’s ‘Library of 
Early Novelists’ at 8/6 and is still obtainable. 

‘English Rabelais’ being a contradiction in terms, the 
description may fit Amory; but there is no comparison whatever 


between John Buncle and Gargantua. 
The book is one of those ‘curiosities of literature’ that defy 


perusal but are worthy of examination or ‘looking into’—a 
farrago of half-baked theology, antiquated mathematics, and 


amorousness. 
Yours, etc., 
F. L. FLicut. 
[Our reviewer of Maurice Hewlett’s Extemporary Essays 
wishes to express his thanks for this information.—Eb.] 


A Modern Lay Apologia 


. HE Mass is still the Mass and God is still 
T God’. It may well be so. But long ago 

one who understood perhaps better than 
any one has done since the essence of that puzzling 
thing we call Christianity said, ‘he that doubteth is 
damned if he eat.’ 

I doubt and cannot eat. Possibly if I attempt 
to state my own position as clearly as I can the 
professional exponents of religion may at least under- 
stand that they have not here a gratuitous attack on 
organized religion bred of ignorance and _ self- 
sufficiency, but a state of mind which is far commoner 
than they realize and which is not hostile to anything 
good. 

In the first place, the appeal to authority, 
whether of the Bible or of the Church, has lost its 
force. The experience of a Hebrew medicine-man 
has its due place in the growth of human thought. 
But the ideas of such a man about the nature of God, 
the origin of the world, and the way in which the 
universe works cannot bind me from judging his 
ideas in the light of the knowledge of my own time. 

The decisions of Councils, perhaps, count for 
little in Protestant thinking, although Protestantism 
wisely ignores the extent to which its theology has 
been shaped by conciliar decisions. But a knowledge 
of the historical conditions under which Christian 
doctrine and discipline were shaped by the great 
Councils of the Church destroys, for me at least, all 
sense of any more binding force than the ideas of the 
early Hebrew possess. Even a cursory study of 
Hilary’s De Synodis would seem to indicate that the 
Holy Spirit’s control of Councils was somewhat 
uncertain. 

The appeal to the authority of Christ perhaps 
carries more weight than any with the serious 
Christian. For many, the ipse dixit of Jesus places 
any matter on which he expressed his opinion beyond 
controversy. It has for them the authority of God. 

















But this short way with dissenters is no longer 
possible for me. In the first place, it ‘is necessary 
to subject the records of the utterances of Jesus to 
the same process that we employ to ascertain the 
degree of accuracy with which the sayings of Isaiah 
or Mohammed or Francis of Assisi have been trans- 
mitted to us. 

In the second place, much of the authority 
attaching to the words of Jesus is really an outcome 
of the authority of the Church through the Councils. 
The Church, forced by the exigencies of the Gnostic 
controversy, declared certain documents to be the 
authoritative Word of God to the exclusion of all 
other documents. In the same way, under the stress 
of a series of doctrinal controversies which were 
inextricably interwoven with political intrigues, it 
developed a theory of the Person of Christ based 
largely on those texts which it had already declared 
authoritative. That is, by a vicious circle, I find 
that the authority of Christ is for the most part the 
authority of a series of very human processes and 
decisions whose real nature history discloses to me. 

The part that remains is not authoritative in the 
same sense, but belongs to the next line of appeal, 
namely, the appeal to experience. Here the main 
cause of confusion is rarely recognized. It is not the 
experience itself that I am required to accept as 
authoritative, but a particular interpretation of that 
experience. 

There are two points to be made with regard to 
this. First, no experience can be authoritative in the 
sense in which the word is commonly used except 
for the individual whose experience it is: 

Whoso hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 

Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny. 
But while such an experience belongs to the deepest 
reality of life (let philosophers pardon the phrase), 
it is both incommunicable and possesses no imperative 
save for the individual experiencing it. 

Secondly, taking such an experience as a fact of 
life which we can isolate for purposes of observation, 
though no fact of life can really ever be isolated from 
the whole movement of life, we see that it has two 
aspects—a timeless aspect, as an unanalysable 
moment of intensest feeling, a glowing point of flame; 
and a history, an origin, and growth, causes and 
developments arising from reflection upon this 
moment of experience, and attempts at fitting it into 
a rational explanation of all experience. 

Now, if we take some great historical moment of 
experience, for example, the experience of Jesus at 
the moment when he decided upon his great ad- 
venture, we can see that, like all really great points 
of experience, it retains, even through the mists of 
transmission, something of that incandescent quality 
which has power to touch the emotions and move 
the will, even though it carries no authoritative 
imperative. On the other hand, we can also see that 
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the moment such an experience clothes itself in ideas, 
that clothing must inevitably bear the fashion of a 
particular time, and that, as the process of sub- 
sequent interpretation proceeds, the original experi- 
ence may come to wear clothing of very varied cut 
and colour. Now, for me, the main point is that no 
intensity of experience can render authoritative either 
the ideas in which the experience clothed itself in 
the mind of the person who experienced it or the sub- 
sequent ideas which reflection afterwards attached to 
it. 

There are three more subsidiary lines of appeal 
to be touched on briefly. I say subsidiary, because 
their force depends in part upon the kind of authority 
already touched on. The appeal to certain super- 
natural events as the ratification of that view of 
God and the world commonly attributed to Christ 


is subject to the same criticism as the first line of. 


appeal already mentioned. The evidence for these 
events, the most crucial of which is the resurrection, 
is contained in those documents which are removed 
from the sphere of criticism by the very Church which 
produced them. When the ban is ignored, and the 
documents are examined in the same way as any 
other ancient records, one is left with the impression 
that while there is evidence of a force at work then, 
whose nature we are beginning to understand some- 
thing of now, the greater part of those supernatural 
events appear to be the product of minds to whom that 
conception of God and His way of working was 
natural. 

The appeal to philosophy is, of course, the least 
convincing of all, for the process, so often illustrated 
in the history of the Church, of the formation of a 
dogma on wholly irrational grounds and the sub- 
sequent attempt to fit it into a rational scheme of 
the Universe, is not entirely reassuring. The vast 
work of Thomas Aquinas remains an enduring monu- 
ment to the futility of the process of constructing a 
rational superstructure upon irrational premises. 

The last appeal to the ‘moral uses’ of any 
particular theory of religion is equally unconvincing. 
To touch a point in my friend Mr. Moore’s able, 
though to me unconvincing, letter, the main basis of 
western morals was laid long before anybody had 
thought of the Trinity. The ethics of Jesus did not 
rest upon a belief in that dogma. I must confess that 
to me it is as though one appealed to the moral uses of 
a particular school of music or painting for the valida- 
tion of that school. Morals have their own history, 
and the union of morality with religion has often 
been of service to both. The ethics of Vedanta are 
beyond praise, and the appeal to moral uses would 
validate most of the great types of religion. The 
origin of the decalogue is wholly unconnected with 
any particular conception of God and His nature. 

This summary of the mental attitude of one 
average layman towards the whole body of authority 
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in religion is necessarily very brief. The representa- 
tive of the Church may say, ‘We regret your state 
of mind, but as long as you remain in it there is a 
great gulf fixed between us and you’. 

Now one individual’s position is of very little 
consequence, but the thing that matters is that this 
position is explicitly or implicitly shared by an ever- 
increasing number of laymen. The slow pressure of 
the movement of thought and knowledge during the 
last century is at last revealing itself. People are be- 
coming clearly aware that the foundations of authority 
are gone and are finding it increasingly difficult to 
remain in association with an organization which is 
officially committed to the support of these founda- 
tions. 

It may well be, as Mr. Moore says, that at heart 
the Church is right. But what is this Church that is 
right? Its content of ‘faithful’ people changes from 
generation to generation. Its stable portion consists 
of a body of beliefs and practices which have remained 
on the whole unchanged from the time of the Council 
of Chalcedon. While the main body of the members 
of the Church, in its widest sense, continue to hope 
vaguely for some far-off divine event, to live blame- 
less lives, and to do what lies in them to make the 
world a better place to live in, the Church is no doubt 
right at heart. But this does not carry us far. And 
if, as Mr. Moore suggests, we set out to purge the 
body of beliefs and practices from its Jewish and 
Hellenic elements, how much of the framework of 
what is now recognized as Christianity will remain? 

So one is left, the shore line and its ancient lights 
recede. The great figures of religious experience 
become simply fellow-adventurers on the unplumbed, 
unharvested sea of life. Like the pilgrims of the 
great epic of the XIth of Hebrews, who went forth not 
knowing whither they went, one is driven forward 
unknowing. Oliver Cromwell said that no man 
travels so far as he who knows not where he is going. 

Constructive effort and statement are hindered 
by the existence of these irrational elements in religion 
which constitute so large a part of its framework. 
We cannot build the new house upon these founda- 
tions. Hence so much of what is said and written 
to-day by those who stand at the growing point of 
life seems destructive and bears the appearance of an 
attack upon what is cherished by many. When 
Stephen was stoned it was because good people felt 
that he was destroying the old things, changing ‘the 
customs which Moses delivered to us’. 

The building whose substructure was laid by 
Origen and Tertullian and completed by the Scholastic 
theologians has no more permanence than the build- 
ing upon whose ancient fabric the proto-martyr laid 
desecrating hands. We must destroy to build, nor 
may we claim that what is to be built shall be more 
enduring than the tent of Moses or the cedar-lined 
temple of Solomon. S. H. HOOKE. 
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Translations from the Greek 
by W. D. Woodhead 
Far best for mortals ne’er to have been born 
Nor seen the sun’s swift ray: 
Once born, to pass Death’s portals soon is best, 
Clothed in our robe of clay. 


* 


—THEOGNIS. 


Lo, this a sailor’s, that a farmer’s grave: 
Death lurks ’neath both the furrow and the wave. 
—PLATO. 
* 
EPITAPH ON A SLAVE-GIRL 
A slave once but in body, Zosime 
Hath for her body too won liberty. 


—DAMASCIUS. 
* 


Thou chatterest idly, mortal, but ere long 
The grave shall stop thy breath: 
Be silent; and while still the quick among, 


Prepare thyself for death. <a 


* 


Nought take I hence, who nothing hither brought: 


Why toil in vain then? for the end is nought. 
—PALLADAS. 
* 
To Rhodoclea this fair wreath I send 
Which my own fingers wove. There lilies blend 
With rosebuds and anemones fresh with dew, 
Tender narcissus, and the purple hue 
Of gleaming violets. Wear it, and, proud maid, 
Be humble: girls and garlands flower—and fade. 
—RUFINUS. 
* 
EPITAPH! ON A SOLDIER 
Valiant Timocratus lies in this grave: 
War ever spares the coward, not the brave. 
—ANACREON. 
* 
Cypris, if thou dost save 
The sailor on the wave, 
Dear Goddess, reach thy hand 


To me, shipwrecked on land. 
—ANON. 


* 
Farewell now, Fortune! Hope, farewell to thee! 
Life’s voyage over, safe I rest in port: 
Now are ye nothing to me. Go, make sport 
Of those poor mortals that must follow me. 
—ANON. 
* 
Sweet to the thirsty is a draught of snow 
In summer's heat; and after winter’s chill 
Sweet to the mariner, when once more blow 
The zephyrs of the spring: but sweeter still 
When ’neath one cloak two lovers hidden lie 
And sing the praise of Love’s divinity. 
—-ASCLEPIADES. 








All's mockery and dust, yea, all is nought: 
For all by random chance to life is brought. 


—GLYCON. 
* 


Go, Cypris, arm thyself, and quietly pierce 
Some other victim’s heart: 

On my poor wounded body thou’lt scarce find 
Room for another dart. 


— ANON. 
* 


Give me yon clay-wrought goblet, for of clay 
I came, and under it must lie some day. 
—ZONAS. 
* 
EPITAPH ON A CRETAN AT ATHENS 
Here Cretan Brotachus, of Gortyn, lies, 
Who came to seek, not this, but merchandise. 


—SIMONIDES. 
* 


On HELIODORA 
The garland that adorned her hair 
Withereth apace: 
But now her beauty’s radiance rare 
Doth lend her garland grace. 


—MELEAGER. 
* 


Of love for Heliodora my own heart 
Forewarns me to beware: 

For well it knows of many a jealous pang, 
And many a former care. 

E’en thus it warns me: but within me dwells 
No strength, alas, to flee: 

The flirt herself forewarns me to depart, 
Forewarns and kisses me! 

—MELEAGER. 
* 


What, flee from love? Nay, where would be the fruit? 


How should I ’scape afoot his winged pursuit? 
—ARCHIAS. 
* 


Ah, maiden with the roses, who art thyself a rose, 
Dost sell the roses, or thyself? or both thyself and 


those? —DIONYSIUS. 
* 


False gossip says, Nicylla, that you dye 
Those raven locks you from the barber buy. 
—LUCILIUs. 
* 


This man, this cipher, this mean servile thing 


Is loved, and in one other heart is king. 
—BIANOR. 
* 


Asclepias, love’s darling, with her eyes 
That shine so clear and blue 
Like seas unruffled, tempts us one and all 


Love’s voyage to pursue. 
—MELEAGER. 








Six Tales of Ti-Jean 


III. Ti-Jean Gets The Moon 


fields, he found the little boy waiting for him 

in the kitchen. The lad roamed about the 
room patiently while Baptiste had his supper, and 
then, edging up to the habitant’s elbow as he filled 
his pipe, coaxed for another tale. 

‘Nodder story?’ said Baptiste, lighting his pipe. 
‘W’y for you don’t go on school an’ study dem hist’ry 
books, not bodder ole man lak me? Wat you say? 
You want to know w’at happen Ti-Jean af’er he put 
de unicorn in de church? Didn't I tole you how 
Ti-Jean get de moon? All right, I mus’ tole you 
dat one, sure t’ing. 

‘Dis isit. Af’er Ti-Jean an’ de King dey go back 
home from lookin’ at de unicorn, de King he say 
purty nice t’ing ‘bout Ti-Jean, an’ geeve heem nice 
house to leeve in. Dat mak’ some folks mad. Dis 
worl’ she’s lak dat, you fin’ out some day, mebbe. 
Jus’ because Ti-Jean he keell a unicorn w’at dem 
odder fellers can’t do it, dey get mad. 

‘One day de King was tole hees coachman dat 
Ti-Jean was ver’ strong man. 

‘“Oh, yes’, say de coachman. ‘W’at you 
t’ink? Dat feller he boas’ so moch I t’ink some day 
he bus’ heemself. He tell ever’body he can get de 
giant’s seven league boots w’ich dey are chained onder 
hees bed wit’ an iron chain t’ree inches t’ick.’’ You 
know beeg giant was leeve in dat fores’ behin’ de 
ole ruin church ver’ far away. 

‘De King say, “I nevaire! If he say dat, he 
mus’ do it, you bet. Seven league boots dey come 
fine nex’ tam I go for walk.” 

‘So de King he sen’ for Ti-Jean. ‘‘See here, Ti- 
Jean’’, he say, “have you tell ever’body you can 
get seven league boots from de giant?” 

‘“No, Your Majesty’’, say Ti-Jean. ‘But if 
necessaire I can go. Only I'll want somet’ings to tak’ 
wit’.”” 

‘“W’at you want, eh?” 

‘“T want firs’ an’ inveesible coat, an’ den a file 
w'at she cut one inch ever’ tam you scrape.”’ 

‘So de King geeve heem w’at he ask, an’ say, 
‘‘Now den, you go an’ get dose boots.”’ 

‘So, Ti-Jean put on de coat, stick de file in hees 
pocket, an’ he tak’ hees road in de fores’. Af’er w’ile 
he come on de giant’s house w’ile dat beeg feller have 
supper wit’ hees wife an’ one leetle girl—w’at she was 
so beeg a ladder won't reach her de top of de head 
w’en she sit, an’ w’en she stan’ up, she look lak church 
steeple. 

‘Ti-Jean he go in wit’out dey see heem, walk in 
de bedroom, an’ crawl onder de bed w’ere de boots are 
chainup. De beeg giant have a smoke in de keetchen, 
but soon he an’ hees wife dey go to bed an’ sleep. 


Nee night when Baptiste came in late from the 
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‘So soon dey begin snore, Ti-Jean he say to 
heemself, ‘‘ Dis de tam for cut dis chain.” So he tak’ 
out de file, an’ groung! he mak’ one beeg stroke. 

‘De giant he jomp up, an’ shout jus’ lak one beeg 
t’onderstorm, “Hi! Hi! Somebody onder de bed!” 

‘But hees wife, she only say, ‘‘Oh, go an’ sleep, 
you beeg fool. You be dream, dat’s all. Wi’at you 
t'ink? Nobody want to come in here, onder dis 
bed.” 

‘But de giant, he not satisfied. 
he say. 

‘De ole woman, she hit heem a biff on de face, 
an’ say, ‘‘Go on sleep, you beeg fool.” So he lie 
down an’ sleep. 

‘W’at you t’ink Ti-Jean he do? He put one boot 
on each foot, tak’ out hees file, an’ groung, groung, he 
geeve it a scratch an’ de chain she break. Den he go 
queeck out de door, an’ run to de King seven league 
ever’ step. 

‘De King, he more surprise an’ glad dan before, 
an’ Ti-Jean he feel purty good heemself. 

‘Nex’ morning de King he tell hees coachman all 
about. ‘Oh, yes’’, say de coachman, “but dat feller 
don’t do half so moch w’at he talk.” 

‘“W’at you mean?”’ say de King. 

‘““Oh, he boas’ he can get de moon from de giant, 
for light Your Majesty place on dark night, heem.”’ 

‘“Tf he say dat, he mus’ do it, jus’ lak de boots. 
Dat giant he keep de moon all by heemself half de 
tam.” 


“T mus’ look”, 


‘So de King de sen’ for Ti-Jean, an’ say, ‘“‘W’at 
dis here? Was you tole ever’body you can fetch me 
de moon from de giant, eh?” 

‘No, Your Majesty’’, say Ti-Jean, “but if mus’ 
be I can do it. Only you mus’ geeve me some t’ings 
I ask for.”’ 

‘“ All right, w’at you want? Not moch, eh?” 

‘“Only five-pound bag of salt.”’ 

‘So de King geeve heem all de salt he want, an’ 
Ti-Jean put on hees inveesible coat, an’ go off wit’ 
de bag in hees pocket. 

‘W’en he reach home of de giant, he fin’ heem 
mak’ soup in a beeg pot hang in one of dose ole-fashion 
fire-place. Wit’out he be seen, Ti-Jean climb in de 
fire-place, an’ pour out de bag of five-poun’ salt in de 
soup. W’en de soup she is boil, de giant he tak’ it 
off an’ put on de table, an’ sit down to eat wit’ hees 
wife an’ hees leetle girl. Firs’ t’ing he get de heecup. 


‘“TLook here’, he say. ‘‘Heecup! Wi'at for 
you put too moch salt in de soup?” 
‘“W'at you talk?” say hees wife. ‘‘ You beeg 


fool, I put no salt in de soup.” 

‘But de giant he get up an’ stan’ half a mile on 
de air. ‘I can’t eat soup lak dat one”’, he say. 
‘“Heecup! Here, you girl, you go an’ get some water 
from de spring.” 

‘De girl she say, “It’s too dark for get water 
from de spring dis night.”’ 
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‘“Dat’s all right”, he say. ‘‘Tak’ de moon from 
hees box an’ set up on hees end.” 

‘So de girl tak’ de moon from hees box an’ set 
up on hees en’. So soon she go off on de spring, 
Ti-Jean put de moon in hees pocket an’ tak’ de road 
back for home. You bet he was go purty queeck, 
dat feller, an’ geeve de moon up on de King, so soon 
he was get dere.’ 

Baptiste scraped out his pipe, and blew through 
the stem. 

‘What did the King do with the moon?’ asked 
the little boy. ‘Did he keep it out all the time, 
every night?’ 

Baptiste rose and put the pipe in his pocket. 
‘W’en you leeve so ole w'at I am, you fin’ out ever’- 
body has somet’ing he don’t know. You tole me 
now how beeg is de sturgeon I catch on de reever las’ 
fall—You don’t know, eh?—an’ mebbe I tole you 
w’at de King he do wit’ de moon.’ 

The old man opened the door and thumped 
heavily upstairs to bed, while the little boy ran out 
on to the grass to look up at the half moon in the 
sky. 


IV. Ti-Jean and the Black Bag 


‘YT DON’T like the coachman’, said the little boy to 
| Baptiste the next evening. 

‘Dat coachman was a bad feller’, agreed 
Baptiste. ‘But I not tole you de wors’ t’ing of all. 
One day de coachman say to de King, “Sure t’ing, 
dat Ti-Jean purty smart feller. He say he can pull 
down your castle in one night, jus’ wave hees han’, 
lak dat, an say, Bing!” 

‘“T mus’ tole heem not to”’, say de King. 

‘“*Mebbe he do it anyway’’, say de coachman. 

‘Dat mak’ de King mad. “All right”’, he say, 
“T feex dat feller.” 

‘So de King say Ti-Jean mus’ be put in a bag 
an’ t’rown in de sea. Dat evening two servants dey 
come to get heem. Dey put heem in a black bag, an’ 
go off for de sea. 

‘“T don’t want to go, I don’t want to go”, Ti- 
Jean he cry all de way on de road. 

‘W’en dey come to an inn, dose feller dey go in 
for a glass, an’ leave de bag outside on de porch. 
Ti-Jean keep on cry, “I don’t want to go, I don’t 
want to go.” 

‘W'ile dey have a drink inside, a beggar man he 
pass by, an’ stop w’en he hear Ti-Jean shout in de 
bag, ‘‘I don’t want to go.” 

‘De beggar he come up an’ hol’ down hees head 
close, an’ say, ‘‘W’ere don’t you want to go, eh?” 

‘“De tak’ me to sleep wit’ de princess’’, say 
Ti-Jean. ‘‘But I don’t want to go, I don’t want to 
go.” 

‘**Will you let me tak’ your place?” say de beggar. 

‘Ti-Jean he say, “Yes, if you want to ver’ bad. 
Untie de bag an’ you can tak’ my place.” 


” 
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‘So Ti-Jean come out an’ de beggar go in. So 
soon Ti-Jean be gone, de servants dey come back, 
an’ peeck up de bag. As dey walk, de beggar he 
keep on cry jus’ lak Ti-Jean, “I don’t want to Zo, 
I don’t want to go.” 

“W’en dey come on de sea-shore, dey put down 
de bag, an’ say, “We'll geeve heem a good swing, you 
bet, so he’ll fall far out deep.” 

‘W’en he hear dey be going t’row heem in de 
water, de beggar he cry, ‘‘No, no, I don’t want to 
go, me.” 

‘““You want to or not, we don’t care,’’ say de 
King’s servants. ‘‘ You go far out deep.” 

‘So dey tak’ de bag at bot’ en’s, an’ count one, 
two, t’ree, an’ zip! dey let go de bag, an’ it fall far 
out deep. 

‘Nex’ day de coachman say to King’s servants, 
“Did you t’row heem out deep?”’ 

‘Dey say, “Dat feller Ti-Jean he not talk so 
beeg now. He nevaire come back out of deep place 
lak dat.” 

‘De coachman he ver’ please, an’ t’ink he get rid 
of Ti-Jean ver’ nice. Af’er dinner he see some cattle 
come up de road, an’ closer dey come, de driver look 
lak Ti-Jean. De coachman call one of de King’s 


servants. ‘‘Look at dose cattle”, he say, ‘an’ 
see dere behin’ dem. Wat you t’ink? Dat looks 
lak Ti-Jean.” 


‘But de servant say, “‘Oh, no, mus’ not be. Las’ 
night we t’row heem in de sea far out deep.” 

‘“Tat’s all right, look again’”’, say de coachman. 
“Dat look lak Ti-Jean.” 

‘Sure t’ing, it’s Ti-Jean, wit’ a stick on hees han’, 
was drive dose cattle along an’ shout ‘‘Gittap, gittap!”’ 

‘W’en Ti-Jean come up, he say, ‘‘Good af’ernoon. 
Nice day, eh?” 

‘“Ts dat really you, Ti-Jean?’’ say de coachman. 

‘Ves, coachman, dat’s me, I t’ink so.” 

‘“But w’ere you get all dem nice cattle, eh? 
Somew’ere?”’ 

‘“Oh, dat was too bad”, say Ti-Jean. “If de 
King’s servants dey only t’row me ten feet farder, I 
would bring you de fines’ black horses ever was see 
in dis co’ntry. But dey only t’row me in dese here 
cattle w’ich I bring back to de King.” 

‘De coachman he fall right in dat trap. ‘‘W’at 
you t’ink, Ti-Jean, if I go myself? You know jus’ 
how far . . .?” 

‘“Tus’ how far, you bet I won’t mak’. any 
mistak’, me. You get de King’s servants will help 
me dis night, an’ I'll t’row you right slam in de middle 
of dose fine black horses. You will see.” 

‘So de coachman sen’ for de King’s servants, an’ 


Ti-Jean help heem in de bag an’ tie it tight. Dey 
carry heem off to de sea-shore. 
‘“T’row heem far out deep”, say Ti-Jean. An’ 


zip! de coachman he go af’er de beggar at bottom of 


de sea.’ Pau A. W. WALLACE. 





So 
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The Drama in North Dakota and 
Elsewhere 


ERE it not for the ‘elsewhere’, dear reader, 
Wy gentle but hurried, you might be tempted 
to assume that this was an article modelled 
on the famous chapter ‘Of Snakes in Iceland’. But 
Mr. Alfred Arvold has written a volume! of 220 pages 
to tell the continent how he has taken the drama into 
the remote villages of his state, how such work may 
be carried on, and how valuable a thing is the drama 
in the enlivening of the monotonous tune to which 
villages and small towns run. Mr. Arvold, moreover, 
does not merely take the drama to the town-hall, the 
barn, or the Municipal Centre; he seeks to sow every- 
where the seed of dramatic interest and activity. 
There are many amateur companies inspired by him, 
who procure information, and borrow hvoks and the 
materials for scenery and make-up from his dis- 
tributing centre in Fargo, N.D. 

Nor does the effort stop short at the production 
of the plays of others. Some of the fine fruit of his 
harvest he presents to us in these pages, notably in 
a drama on the contrast between city and town life 
by a young farmer, and in some verses written by a 
schoolmaster as a prologue to a pageant displaying 
the life-history of Grand Forks County; but if we 
would be fair to the movement in North Dakota, we 
must rather regard the luxuriant verdure of the foliage 
in the mass than the fibrous texture of this premature 
fruit. 

The dramatic enthusiasm here chronicled is in 
itself a laudable thing, and the service rendered by 
such a leader to the social life of a large but scattered 
population is a genuine one. A healthy interest in a 
wholesome pastime has been aroused over a wide 
area, and it is an interest which cuts across political, 
religious, and social prejudices, and promotes co- 
operative application and a reasonably directed local 
ambition. 

Mr. Arvold is an optimist with a talent for 
organization. He thus describes his aim, and those 
who are interested in the well-being of our own country 
districts will do well to give second thoughts to his 
ideal: 

The aim of The Little Country Theatre is to produce 
such plays and exercises as can be easily staged in a country 
schoolhouse, the basement of a country church, the sitting- 
room of a farm home, the village or town hall, or any place 
where people assemble for social betterment. Its principal 
function is to stimulate an interest in good clean drama and 
original entertainment among the people living in the open 
country and villages, in order to help them find themselves, 
that they may become better satisfied with the community 
in which they live... Instead of making the drama a luxury 
for the classes, its aim is to make it an instrument for the 
enlightening and enjoyment of the masses. 





1The Little Country Theater, by Alfred G. Arvold (Magmillan, 
1922). 





He satisfies an appetite already existing: 

The great mass of people in the state love good plays. 
Just like most folks, they want something with a homely 
story mixed with a few bits of comedy. Ninety out of a 
hundred persons are usually human, anyway. His biblio- 
graphy therefore assigns no place to tragedy and 
very little to the more serious and thoughtful 
drama. He seems to be uniformly satisfied with 
the quality of the productions; speaking of The 
Country Life Minstrels he says: When the show 
was presented, twenty-eight different young men furnished 
a variety of acts equal to a first-class professional company. 

Mr. Arvold has deserved well of the community; 
has he deserved well of the Drama? If we might 
venture to guess the opinion of Mr. Harley Granville- 
Barker, whose book’ the present writer has also been 
reading, Mr. Arvold has not merely low standards, 
but is unaware if there be any such things. The Art 
of THE THEATRE is with the great master of the scene 
an activity in which success is only to be won by 
carefully-educated academies of artists, who devote 
their life wholeheartedly to the art’s pursuit, and 
even by these it may not be commanded. Mr. 
Granville-Barker considers the Drama as important 
for the full development of the spirit of a great nation, 
and in his admirable treatise seeks to think out the 
lines upon which a National Theatre could be built 
up. The work of such pioneers as Mr. Arvold might 
be viewed as in some sort subsidiary in so far as it 
helped to direct some part of popular interest to the 
drama away from its absorption in moving pictures 
and vaudeville, but would be in dramatic value 
absolutely negligible. 

The Exemplary Theatre is a work of classic 
excellence. It has upon it everywhere the marks of 
deep thought and careful expression. If it has a 
fault, it is a fault of excellence; the author has 
written (this opinion is given with diffidence) too 
carefully, too allusively for the large audience who 
should be acquainted with the nobility of its ideals, 
and the deep wisdom of its practical pronouncements. 
Here we have a complete master of the Theatre, an 
artist with a constructive genius, who has at the 
same time great powers of reflection and an ability 
to write with distinction. Here we have not the 
Utopia of a dreamer, but the reasoned-out projects 
of a man, whose enthusiasm is of too robust a nature 
to be cast down by the obstacles which seem to be 
piled mountain-high in the path of the builders of a 
British National Theatre. 

In the introductory part of his book Mr. Barker 
makes a skilfully-directed effort to explain the point 
of view of one who is a Man of the Theatre, who lives 
in it and by it, to a Man of Education, one 
sympathetic but quite outside the dramatic sphere. 
A historical retrospect, brief but illuminating, on the 
more recent ‘schools’ of acting in England, and the 





The Exemplary Theatre, by Harley Granville-Barker 
(Chatto & Windus, 1922). 
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author’s elaborated plans for a school in the real 
sense of that word (for adults not children), where 
actors would be trained in every study necessary to 
their art, form perhaps the most widely interesting 
portion of the volume; the interest is not merely that 
of the pleasurably following-out of neatly planned 
details and ingenious balances of power in adminis- 
tration, on which the author does not waste his time, 
but it is in the deep knowledge of his art and the 
constantly exercised vigilance that everything stated 
shall be worth stating, and everything worth stating 
shall be put in a striking and memorable form. To 
one, like the present writer, who has no professional 
experience or knowledge, the work seems to abound 
in originality. The art of acting is not something 
to be learned in twelve lessons, but a_ life-long 
apprenticeship to life and human nature, to skill and 
care, and to spontaneity as well. 

On the Theatre as Playhouse Mr. Barker shows 
the same brilliance, but his matter is probably more 
familiar; here again he escapes the conventional and 
the commonplace, but makes his differences cogent 
and nearly always convincing. The book is one that 
cannot be analysed or potted; it is one for the select 
library, and it is a book not for England only, but 
for the English-speaking people. 

In the drama, as in certain other fields, we 
Canadians may profit by the experience of our kins- 
men and of our neighbours; in these two books so 
widely disparate there is a hint of a pathway to 
progress, and a high ideal to keep us from neglecting 
standards of excellence. If we had a few leaders 
with Mr. Arvold’s buoyancy and keenness in different 
parts of the Dominion, the Drama would, we firmly 
believe, rapidly come to a place of importance in 
community life. In the larger cities there is already 
much interest, and some good work is being done. 
In many rural districts there is a deal of activity, but 
what is needed is a community basis, and also an 
ambition to rise above the banalities of the often 
slinshod ‘amateur theatricals’. There should always 
be presented on any bill of short plays, or in any 
series of dramas attempted, some work of more serious 
calibre and of wider import. Better far to make a 
‘glorious hash’ of Julius Caesar or of A Doll's House 
than to play an unending line of ‘successful’ Charlie’s 
Aunts. Standards of production must not be for- 
gotten, nor the strengths and weaknesses of the 
available company, but food ought to be provided 
for the mind and sterner emotions must be aroused, or 
the higher purposes of the Drama are not attained. 

In Mr. Granville-Barker’s book there is, let it be 
insisted upon finally, no undue optimism, there is in 
England no dramatic Millennium within easy reach, 
but the author is not to be contented with any ‘City 
of Pigs’, and his constructive thinking will un- 
doubtedly direct and stimulate other people, who are 
to be like himself persistent strivers after excellence. 





The times are not ripe for talk of a Canadian National 
Theatre, and Canadian Drama will come, not by 
writing about it, but by writing and producing its 
plays. But let us be up and doing, writing, acting 
and witnessing, ever enthusiastic, but always sanely 
critical, anxious to have good productions and anxious 
to play good plays. 
E. A. DALE. 


The Bookshelf 
‘Watchman, What of the Night?’ 


The Old Diplomacy and the New, by A. L. Kennedy 
(Longmans; pp. xxii+418; $6.00). 

This is a singularly interesting volume, both for 
the professional historian and the general reader. 
Mr. Kennedy has not only had access to much 
historical material, but he has had personal experience 


with diplomatists, with diplomacy, and with many . 


foreign lands. He has fought in the great war, 
which originated out of the tortuous dealings of 
which he writes. He thus brings to his work scholar- 
ship, a knowledge of men, and the practical point of 
view of a man who has learned the way of experience, 
mabe. uados. 

The aim of the book is twofold. First, Mr. 
Kennedy attempts to trace the personal methods of 
those who in recent years have directed the foreign 
policy of Britain, and to call attention, ‘insular and 
commonwealth’, to this fissiparous element in human 
activity. Secondly, with the new tendency to 


‘democratize’ foreign policy, Mr. Kennedy sets before’ 


himself the laudable aim of making diplomacy effec- 
tive by eliminating an ill-formed and indifferent 
public opinion. 

The book really begins with the Berlin Congress 
of 1878 and ends with the International Conferences 
of 1922—the forty-odd years of the world’s most 
severe travail. The history is written round the 
diplomatic methods of Salisbury, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Grey of Falloden, and Mr. Lloyd George. 
We know of no other single volume where the personal 
element in the foreign policy directed by these minis- 
ters is more carefully studied, or, on the whole, better 
weighed. Later on we shall return to a general 
criticism, but it must be said at once that Salisbury 
and Lord Grey come through Mr. Kennedy’s intimate 
analysis with something approaching dignity and 
honour. The study of Mr. Lloyd George is an 
eloquent and convincing statement of how not to 
make diplomacy ‘new’. We stand too near his 
kaleidoscopic career, too near the quick-change- 
artist’s stage, to form an estimate of his work; but, 
at this period, this at least can be said, and said with 
Mr. Kennedy’s full and scholarly approval, that 
‘open diplomacy’ needs not only a far steadier head, 
a far deeper study of history, a more profound 
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knowledge of men, and a keener sense of honour 
than Mr. Lloyd George possesses, but also a public 
with a wider realization of the claims which new 
methods must make on sanity, on judgment of 
character, and on political experience. If the ‘new 
diplomacy’ means letting the public into one secret 
in one meeting amid the ringing cheers of emotional 
self-abandonment, to let them into its opposite at 
another meeting under similar charming, and to call 
on each occasion for their ‘popular’ approval, then 
foreign policy is in a ‘parlous state’. However all 
this may be, the professional historian will find much 
in this book to ponder over, and the citizen of the 
Empire will often open his eyes in amazement, 
wonder, and surprise. 

For, after all, it is a sorry tale that Mr. Kennedy 
has to tell. Salisbury can lie wilfully and with malice 
on the floor of the House of Lords. Lord Grey of 
Falloden can compass heaven and earth to bring 
Bulgaria into the war on our side—by bribes of money, 
by promises of the’ territory of other states. Italy 
can be debauched into friendship by secret treaties 
giving her land and power over which the Allies had 
no control. Mr. Lloyd George can flit from promise 
to promise, from inconsistency to inconsistency in a 
career of diplomatic intensity in which there were no 
moral yesterdays to recall and no moral to-morrows 
to face. Mr. Philip Kerr can write in fine flare over 
a peace of justice not violence, forgetful that equity 
has no place in imposed conditions. And so the 
sorry history goes on: there rise before us widows 
and orphans, young men shorn of their visions, old 
men bereft of their dreams, the zeal of the prophets 
turned to lamentations, the dawn of world-peace 
ribbed over the recent human stubble-fields with the 
out-stretched fingers of a new mailed fist. Of course 
Mr. Kennedy is critical, and we can agree with him 
that Britain has come through his examination with 
something approaching honour; but distinguished 
names, fine phrases, skilful tactics, or clever manoeuv- 
rings do not make the picture other than despicable 
and repulsive. 

An insistent question keeps crowding on us: 
why can a minister or a cabinet commit the country 
to foreign policies at all? Of course, men will say: 
‘You cannot deal in public, you cannot make open 
bargains, the other state will outbid you, diplomacy 
is the art of getting in first; it would be useless were 
it open.’ Perhaps—but there is the other side. 
The actualities of diplomacy are human lives, econ- 
omic disasters, artistic desolations, lusts and hatreds, 
lyings and dissimulations, greeds and peculations, and, 
as dealt the great whore of Babylon, the souls of men. 
The worst of it all is that the minister or the cabinet 
does not fight the war, pay the price, suffer the con- 
sequences. If there must be secret diplomacy, then 
let its makers take its sorrows and burdens, its glories 
and triumphs. It seems such an irrational thing for 
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a ‘responsible’ executive to commit ‘the country’ to 
conditions and obligations, without ‘the country’ 
knowing a thing of them; and then, when the truth 
comes out in actual demands, to tell ‘the country’ 
that loyalty claims the whole-hearted support—body 
and mind, tongue and pen, pocket and purse, life 
itself—of the people: the intelligent voters to whom, 
forsooth, the minister and cabinet are responsible! 
The honest truth is that this is going to cease or there 
is nothing ahead of the world but civil war. What is 
the alternative? Absolute frankness, straight-for- 
ward consultations. Then if fight we must, we shall 
not fight in conditions we did not make, and we shall 
not need our loyalties warmed by the fires of vapid 
oratory, or the torments of Dora and her breed. 

Mr. Kennedy sees Labour in power, with one 
positive purpose of maintaining peace: but he fears 
that peace cannot be wooed or won directly. Perhaps 
not. She may not like direct wooing; but the point 
is this—if there is to be a marriage at all, it is better 
to act like Young Lochinvar than the weak-kneed 
suitor chosen at secret conferences. Mr. Kennedy 
tells us that peace ‘is a blessing that neither skill 
nor wealth nor pliability can secure’. Of course: 
but honesty can. We must believe that man’s 
potentialities are greater than his impotencies, and 
those potentialities can reach fruition when states 
begin to deal with other states as individuals deal 
with their friends; when the competitive exploitation 
of patriotism gives place to something like common- 
sense—when love is in our hearts as well as on our 
lips. The agony of the world to-day is the moral 
and spiritual and economic price paid for greed and 
suspicion. ‘God of our fathers help us yet, lest we 
forget.’ 

But Mr. Kennedy concludes on a note of hope 
to which sane men in Canada will respond—a clear- 
cut call for the British Commonwealth to stand 
behind the doctrines of the League of Nations, and 
to make our diplomacy outside the League harmonious 
with our activities within it. He sees support of the 
League become the main plank in the platform of our 
diplomacy. He believes that if Europe is to recover 
its political close-knit life, and if production is to find 
fruit in prosperity, then Germany must be admitted 
to the League, and Russia as soon as possible. 

We could wish that Mr. Kennedy had not made 
any suggestions in connection with what is called 
‘the imperial problem’. The reader may be left to 
discover them for himself, for they differ in degree, 
but not in kind, from most of those already on the 
doctrinaire market. We hope, however, that this 
book will be studied by every sane citizen of the 
Empire. It is a notable contribution to history, a 
stimulant to intelligent citizenship, a challenge to 
thought, an incentive to self-examination, a scourge 
for Pharisaism, a call to humility, a guide to the 
erring, a herald of hope. We do not agree with all 











Mr. Kennedy’s conclusions, nor do we share all his 
criticisms: that is immaterial. The great thing is 
that he has written with scholarship, with critical 
insight, and with every desire to be fair and honest. 
We think he has produced a book which ought to be 
read by all men of goodwill. 

W. P. M. Kennepy. 


Three Books of Verse 


The Stranger and other Poems, by Bryce McMaster 
(Arnold; pp. 79; 5/-). 

A Gate of Cedar, by Katharine Morse (Macmillan; 
pp. 161; $3.75). 

The Great Dream, by Marguerite Wilkinson (Mac- 
millan; pp. 42; $1.75). 

There are exactly fifty poems in this neatly 
bound little book, and Mr. McMaster has evidently 
taken pains in their selection. The poems themselves 
show an equal care and a nice sense of form. Indeed, 
their deft simplicity can only have been the result of 
a fine feeling for words, while one or two of the more 
colloquial have an almost Stevensonian felicity. The 
lines ‘To Minnie’ are recalled by the grace and free- 
dom of Mr. McMaster’s ‘To My Godson.’ 

The poems to children are, perhaps, Mr. Mc- 
Master’s happiest, but he has many subjects. He 
writes of a scaffold builder, and an old man who ‘Pipes 
on two whistles bound with string together’ excites 
his fancy as much asa stone axe found in the turf above 
Loch Dee. He defends the Little People, as well as 
athletes serving in France. The atmosphere of most 
of his pages is characteristically English, but readers 
of THE CANADIAN Forum will remember two Can- 
adian poems which vividly remind us of his birth- 
place. 

But though Mr. McMaster’s subjects are varied, 
a smilingly retrospective or an elegiac note runs 
through most of the poems and lends unity and 
character to the volume as a whole. It is not a book 
to pick up in all moods; but if the reader is feeling 
stilled and reflective, it will give him an hour of real 
enjoyment. 

In A Gate of Cedar, however, all is reversed and 
it is in its artlessness and range of mood that we take 
most pleasure. Only two of the poems have appeared 
in print before and Miss Morse seems more concerned 
to write for her own delight than for others. The 
poems on birds, flowers, and other open-air subjects 
are perhaps the happiest in the volume and charm 
one by their unstudied freshness No bird-lover can 
fail to be pleased by the ‘Chickadee.’ 

It is a little difficult, however, to justify the 
inclusion of the poems to friends. They are not of 
general interest and the volume would be strengthened 
by their omission. This is a criticism that might be 
applied to more than this section, and the fault is 
perhaps related to the lack of finish which mars some 
of the best poems. A smaller and more carefully 
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NEW OXFORD BOOKS 


al 
t. THE ROMAN REPUBLIC AND THE FOUNDER OF THE EMPIRE 
e By T. Rice Hotwns, D.Litt. S3volumes. Per set... .... 2.2.2... c ccc ccc ncecensceneess $17.50 
The author has endeavoured to do for the revolutionary period of Roman history what he has 
done before for Britain and Gaul. After a preliminary outline he narrates in increasing detail the 
events of the period from the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus to the death of Caesar (133-44 B.C.), 
giving such a general view as may enable those not versed in Roman antiquities to picture the 
‘ background of the events described. 
VIRGIL’S BIOGRAPHIA LITTERARIA 
% ys acces + ky Rew OAdN ede da RSE oeRd LgkRA Te RNase) ae aw eRe 4.00 
An attempt to settle the authenticity of the poems of minor Virgilian corpus by embracing them 
- all in one study. 
HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA 1763-1921 
NER Ce EES OO CT re Cet a ee Te eae ere ae 2.25 
In this new edition the author brings the story of British rule in Canada down to 1921. 
, THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
f IN rg oe V4 9S 6 5 aa aN ka dA eee eee eens ls as eae eee is 2.50 
, An endeavour is here made to treat the causes and character of the American Revolution within a 
, reasonably small compass yet comprehensively. The final conclusion reached is that the funda- 
mental cause of the disruption lay in the differing political and social ideals of the two peoples. 
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RALPH HERNE 

By W. Ht HUDSON. .....2< nccecnseeee weno $7.50 
This is a limited edition, printed on all rag deckle edged Borzoi 
water mark paper specially manufactured. Only one hundred 
copies allowed for Canada. 


CASTLE CONQUER 

By PADRAIC COLUM. .....0.. 0.20.0 000 00s eeeees $2.25 
Given Padraic Colum’s temperament, it is not surprising that 
his novel should reveal the originality and the indescribably 
haunting quality that distinguish ‘‘Castle Conquer.” 


THE STANDARD OF LIVING 

By. Ni Hi. COMISE, MES ic occ cs eee need eck $2.25 
This is a successful effort to cover the whole field of economics. 
The book throughout has been carefully and concisely prepared, 
the material is authoritative, the charts clear, and the advice 
and solutions feasible and rational. 


AUTOCRACY AND REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 

By BARON SERGIUS A. KORFF............... $1.65 
This is an enlightening account of the causes and course of the 
Russian Revolution, and should be considered as an indispensable 
manual for every one who wishes to undertake serious study of 
the Russian Revolution. 


70 Bond Street . 
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SPAIN IN SILHOUETTE 

By TROWBRIDGE HALL..... vue adPe waa aiin’ $3.50 
The author gives here in vivid eager fashion an account of his 
trip through Spain. It is a travel book for the stay-at-homes as 
well as a book for the traveller, and is beautifully illustrated. 


DANGER 

By ERNES® ‘POOEE?..... 26.0. ccs cccuetceet $2.00 
A novel of more significant character than any of his books. 
It is a moving story of to-day dealing with the grave dangers 
to the present day civilizations. 


IN DARK PLACES 

By JOHN RUSSEEL. «..... . 6.cc5 cede ctcec neues. $2.00 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle called it the best book of short tales by 
any debutant since Kipling’s ‘Plain Tales.” They are unusual 
and gripping stories of the South Seas. 


THE BLOOM OF LIFE 

By ANATOLE PRANEGE: ... 22.2205 senesced. $2.50 
This book is a sequel to ‘Little Pierre’? which appeared two 
years ago, and it brings it to the eve of his entry into the big 
world. 
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executed book would have been better: Miss Morse 
need not fear that a little more labour will spoil her 
gift of real spontaneity. 

It is to be hoped that the publisher’s dictum, 
that The Great Dream is ‘vicarious, saying with strict 
candour and grave simplicity things which we seldom 
say for ourselves’, is as untrue of its readers as of the 
book. It is simply another case of Irish mysticism 
and fancy turning to arrant nonsense in the mouth of 
an American. 


Fiction 
Nine of Hearts, by Ethel Colburn Mayne (Constable; 
pp. 207; 6/-). 

Miss Mayne occupies in fiction a place similar 
to that of Miss Edith Sitwell in poetry. Both are 
test cases: if you enjoy them without understanding 
them you are at any rate respectably ‘modern’; if 
you understand them you are notably so and have 
all the somewhat ambiguous cachet of belonging to a 
super-subtle, hyper-sensitive minority; if you do 
neither you are, to follow the classification ruefully 
admitted by those who dislike Miss Sitwell, at least 
suspect of ‘old-fogeyism’. 

Unfortunately Miss Mayne is usually obscure 
and frequently unconvincing, and in a writer whose 
chief aim is to expose subtle psychological trails these 
are serious faults. In the present volume there is 
only one story which is completely successful—the 
one called ‘Gytha Wellwood’. Here an interesting 
idea is developed sufficiently plausibly. The problem 
is the psychology of an altruistic and supremely 
arrogant young man, who, in order to free one young 
woman for the exercise of woman’s instincts, commits 
a flagrant murder and is hanged, thereby depriving 
another woman—the one he was on the point of 
marrying—of all the things he made possible for the 
first. Miss Mayne’s explanation lies in the passive 
character of the second woman, who had so indis- 
criminately identified herself with her lover that his 
failure to realize her point of view, or to feel any 
inhibition on her behalf, is actually credible. 

As for the other stories, ‘Gold Hair’, ‘Canneton 
a la Presse’, and ‘Smaragdov’ are too obvious and 
trivial to be worth so much subtlety. ‘India-Rubber’ 
and ‘Silver Paper’, both orgies of hair-splitting, are 
unconvincing by reason of the hyper-sensitiveness of 
the characters. ‘Light’ and ‘Peacocks’, the best 
stories in the book, are also, unfortunately, the most 
baffling, it being exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, to see the wood for the trees. These last 
two contain, however, illuminating studies of the 
relationship between mother and daughter, the illum- 
ination being quite independent of the Gdipus com- 
plex motif of both. In ‘Light’ Miss Mayne brings 
out the helpless feeling of exposure in a child who 
resents its inner privacy being violated by the 
psychological insight and understanding of a modern 





mother and knows itself too ignorant to retaliate in 
kind. In ‘Peacocks’ she studies the struggle in a 
daughter between determination to own herself, and 
an instinct to respond to the jealous or possessive love 
of her mother, the conflict being further complicated 
by the feeling that to come into the open and oppose 
her mother would be to reveal, and so in a sense to 
share, that inner and private self. In instances such 
as these Miss Mayne’s subtlety is interpretative: far 
too frequently it is trivial, if not actually obscurantist. 
In all cases the meaning is muffled by an involved, 
inverted and ludicrously ‘precious’ style. 


The Lighthouse at the End of the World and Their Island 
Home, by Jules Verne (Sampson Low; pp. 248, 
248; 6/-). 

We are in receipt of advance copies of these two 
books by the famous French writer of adventure 
stories. Verne died in 1905, but three of his books, 
including the two now being published, have not 
hitherto appeared in book form in English. The 
first is a thrilling tale of a lonely lighthouse on 
Staten Island, where the Atlantic and Pacific meet 
at the southern tip of South America. There is a 
pirate band, hoarded treasure, a good deal of the 
minute ingenuity that delights in Round the World 
in Eighty Days, and there is not one woman. The 
second story will be of special interest to those who 
remember the Swiss Family Robinson, for it is a 
remarkably faithful sequel to that classic, in the 
manner made popular by such writers as Sir Harry 
Johnston. Neither of the books is of the quality 
of Verne’s most famous stories, but both are really 
delightful yarns, and seem to be, in the main, ade- 
quately translated. 


Miscellaneous 


A Musical Pilgrim’s Progress, by J. D. M. Rorke 
(Oxford; pp. x +94; $1.50). 

Many people never come to love music because 
all its charms have been spoiled for them by association 
with those hateful attempts, in their early youth, to 
perform gymnastic exercises of a peculiarly unsatisfy- 
ing kind, which were not merely an agony to the fingers 
and wrists, but also at the same time a torture to the 
ear. Or—an almost equally dreadful experience—at 
a later age it became a social duty to listen to some 
musical acquaintance’s drawing-room performances, 
and to rack their brains for a variety of suitable 
compliments which could be gracefully offered every 
time she swung round on the piano-stool and smiled 
at them at the end of her piece. They know, of 
course, that there is another world of music far 
removed from all this, but they regard it as an 
exclusive world, to be enjoyed only by really musical 
people: and they often suspect that the enthusiasm 
of many amateurs is a pose, insincere and unintelli- 
gent. 
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This book of Mr. Rorke’s should help to remove 
that impression. He is so modest and so entirely 
unprofessional. Like the convert to religion, he 
glories in the fact that he was formerly himself a 
complete outsider, and that his pilgrimage is a 
potential pilgrimage for every man. He goes further 
than that: he says he is still an outsider. 

‘The way to get inside music’, said an authority 
recently, ‘is to compose’. Now I have frequently known 
myself get as far as the first line of a poem; a child’s paint- 
box or a lump of plasticine stirs in me some dim daubing 
or manipulative itch; but hardly even a babyish creative 
impulse is awakened by the shining key-board, or a pile of 
fair, ruled, manuscript paper. I can’t, by any stretch, 
imagine myself composing a page of music. In the presence 
of some finished work I am as a mere man before a 
meringue—he has no earthly notion of how such a 
mysterious and delightful object came into being. 

And again, to know and love the best things in 
music, it is not now necessary to be a skilled per- 
former, or even to be able to frequent concerts. 
Not many of us can boast like such a born critic as 
Mr. Shaw that, so far from poverty being a bar to a 
musical education, he could actually get paid to go 
and hear the best music: but we could, many of us, 
adopt Mr. Rorke’s solution—the player-piano. In 
that he finds the greatest hope of making music less 
exclusive. ‘It has opened the gates of one avenue 
to reality that would have been for ever closed to 
me. . . . Seriously, I believe that such an invention 
may yet enlarge the life of common men 
almost as much as the invention of printing did.’ 

We may suspect, however, that many other 
things besides the possession of a player-piano con- 
tributed towards leading Mr. Rorke on his musical 
pilgrimage. This book indeed has a charming little 
preface by Dr. Ernest Walker, who has perhaps done 
as much as anyone in England to turn the steps of 
young men along this way. Mr. Rorke has evidently 
been fortunate in his musical friends. And he is 
himself possessed of an enthusiasm for the masters 
he loves which is thoroughly sincere, and the outcome 
of an intimate understanding, which enables him to 
give his impressions in language entirely free from the 
technical jargon of an esoteric cult, and significant 
alike for the musician and the outsider. It has all 
the charm of a personal record. It is just a short 
account of the three chief stages of his journey, which 
might, I suppose, by some be considered limited and 
not very adventurous. It is Chopin who first awakens 
him out of sleep and bids him set forth—a dangerous 
companion, because inclined to be all-absorbing, and 
to admit of no divided allegiance. But he is saved 
from this danger by the irresistible power of Wagner, 
who brings him on to that point when, after slight 
excursions with Debussy and Tchaikovsky, he is at 
last fit for Beethoven. 


Wagner brings us on our pilgrimage; he leads us to 
the boundary of his art, and it is all but breaking through, 
not towards an art of the future, but towards that master 





of the past whom he himself believed to have spoken the 
last word in pure music. 

Mr. Rorke has written an unpretentious book; 
but it is a new thing in the literature of music. It 
should find many readers, and may perhaps stimulate 
other courageous enthusiasts to write their auto- 
biographies. 


Down the Mackenzie, by Fullerton Waldo (Macmillan; 
pp. 248; $3.50). 

When a bona fide traveller and explorer writes 
an account of his travels we are disposed to be lenient, 
both in the matter of style and of apparent triviality 
of incident. We do not expect beauty of style; it is 
enough that the man bea pioneer. Weare interested 
in the petty details of his life, for we feel how all- 
engrossing each detail has a right to be to him. It 
is really the explorer in whom we are interested. But 
when a professional writer follows along his trail a 
hundred years after, we expect reasonably careful 
English and a certain variety of incident. It is not 
the writer in whom we are interested. Mr. Waldo’s 
book leaves the impression of an attempt to create 
the explorer illusion. It is an account, evidently by 
‘our own correspondent’, of a trip by steamer down 
the Mackenzie River. The people of Edmonton will 
probably think his remarks about them rather 
effusive, and most readers will find the humour too 
often of forced growth, and weedy. Compressed into 
one article in a Sunday paper, there is enough of the 
primitive and unfamiliar about the wood-burning 
steamer, the natives, the pioneer reminiscences, the 
photographic illustrations, to hold the reader’s atten- 
tion. But the material was too thin to spread out 
into a book, and too hastily written. Like the moon, 
it has no atmosphere—only mosquitoes and dogs. 
As a matter of fact, however, the delightful feature 
of the whole book is the sympathetic and really 
illuminating descriptions of the dogs. 


A Fisherman's Creed, by W. H. Blake (Macmillan; 
pp. 40; 60c). 

Faith has travelled a troublous journey since the 
first fisherman put his creed into a phrase which has 
no meaning now for us or any one. ‘Thou art the 
Messiah’ was the expression of willingness to join 
an adventure whose end was to be far other than the 
fisherman dreamed. Our modern fisherman, well- 
known to all lovers of literature, has no less of the 
spirit of adventure than his ancestor of Galilee. The 
great value of his creed is that it is his own. He has 
built his own house of the soul. He has learnt the 
joy and leap of the spirit that is freed from the dead 
hand of authority. 

The little book is written with all the charm of 
style which marks Mr. Blake’s other literary work. 
It is a book to be read and talked over by the camp 
fire. 
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We are being asked for copies of 
Tue CANADIAN Forum for March, 
1923. As this issue is exhausted, 
the Business Manager would be glad 
to receive copies from subscribers 
and will forward 5o0c. for each one 
received. 


Queen’s Quarterly 





The magazine for readers of THE 
CANADIAN Forum. $1.50 per 
annum, post free. Send cheque 
to Queen’s Quarterly, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
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IDEALISM IN NATIONAL CHARACTER 


By SIR ROBERT FALCONER 
President of the University of Toronto 





In an age of materialism it is a pleasant relief to consider 
idealism. Sir Robert Falconer outlines in this book much 
that will provoke thinking and that will induce the reader to 
base his thinking on fundamental principles. Postpaid, $1.00 
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The Business Cycle, III 


ERHAPS we may appear not too over-confident 
if we dare affirm that our study of the business 
cycle in Canada is progressing a little. The 

whole trouble lies in one thing only, and that is the 
irregular lengths of the upward and downward trends 
that make up the complete cycle. There is one quite 
desperate temptation for the statistician, driven to 
the verge of dishonesty by the utterly baffling nature 
of his work, and that is to average up all the observed 
upward and downward trends and produce the results 
as the normal trend. How fatally easy and how 
satisfying it would be if we could say that the average 
upward trend was about 18 months and the average 
downward trend was also 18 months (as it is) and 
triumphantly produce a full cycle of about 36 months. 
But the temptation must be resisted at any cost. 
Averages at best are tricky things and at worst are 
pitfalls for the unwary and weapons for the dishonest. 

And so once more we are back again almost at 
where we started, and have to confess that we really 
cannot dogmatize about the length of the cycle. 
How easy would be the task of the barometrician if 
the secret of the cycle were laid bare to him and he 
could simply say: the present upward movement has, 
say, six months to run; when that period is con- 
sumed we shall definitely be on the downward trend, 
so we must all shorten sail and prepare for financial 
squalls. But this he cannot do safely, and certainly 
not honestly. 

But the honest statistician can reason as follows, 
and here lies the whole science of Barometrics. He 
can say, according to my calculations it is improbable, 
but not necessarily impossible, that the upward swing 
of stock exchange prices will continue very much 
longer. The longest recorded upward movement was 
25 months, and the present up swing has already been 
under way for, say, 20 months. What are the chances 
that it will turn downwards during the next two or 
three months? The bulls are in full possession of the 
market and are vociferously proclaiming that the 
present boom conditions are going on indefinitely, 
and to the casual observer their claim seems justified. 
Prices are rising, commercial failures are dropping, 
bank loans are increasing, and so are bank clearings, 
everything is fine, let us pull down our barns and 
build greater ones, let us fill our warehouses and 
prepare for increased business. 

But the acute observer may, if he look very 
carefully, see signs of disquietude in certain quarters. 
For instance, take the notorious and lamentable 
downfall of 1920. How many people in Canada 
noticed a little paragraph in small print on the 
financial page at the beginning of November, 1919, 
which said, that the Federal Reserve Board of the 
United States was beginning to feel uncomfortable 
and was contemplating raising its discount rate and 
putting the brake on loans? And even when Wall 





Street cracked in the second week of the same month 
and prices of securities went to pieces in the Stock 
Exchange, how many understood the significance of 
it? One of the most astonishing sights of the first 
few months of the year 1920 was the blind optimism 
of the commercial world that the boom must go on, 
Bradstreets’ index number of wholesale prices in the 
United States began to fall in February of 1920, and 
even then large commercial firms were buying 
enormous stocks of raw materials at extravagant 
prices in the absolute certainty that prices were 
going higher and the market would continue bullish 
indefinitely. But to one who had made any study 
of the science of barometric statistics the writing 
on the wall was perfectly plain. It was humanly 
impossible or the post-war boom to continue much 
longer than the first few.months of 1920. 

It will be interesting to note the sequence of 
indices in the collapse of 1920. The following refer 
only to Canada: 


INDEX MonrTqH OF HIGHEst Pont 
Stock Exchange November, 1919 
Current Loans March, 1920 
Call Loans May, 1920 
Wholesale Prices May, 1920 
Building Permits July, 1920 


November, 1920 
Freight on C.P.R. December, 1920 
Savings Deposits February, 1921 

It will be seen from this that by March of 1920 there 
was no reasonable doubt of the impending decline in 
Canada, and by May the warnings had become too 
insistent to be ignored by anyone. 

We may now turn to a less gloomy picture, the 
recovery. The sequence of indices here is interesting 
and may be compared with the sequence of the same 
series in the former decline. 


Bank Clearings 


MonTH OF LowEsT PoInt 

April, 1921 

August, 1921 
October, 1921 
January, 1922 
January, 1922 
March, 1922 
August, 1922 


INDEX 
Call Loans 
Stock Exchange 
Building Permits 
Freight on C.P.R. 
Employment 
Wholesale Prices 
Savings Deposits 
Current Loans February, 1923 


Montreal Bank Clearings June, 1923 

Here the first sign was the increase of call loans, 
and it is curious to note that the Stock Exchange 
showed no sign of increased buoyancy until four 
months later. But by August, 1921, there was no 
doubt whatever that things were on the mend and 
an upturn to be expected. 

In our next article we will try and diagnose the 
state of present affairs in finance and industry and 
see whether our indices are going to give us any 
definite indications of future events.—H. MICHELL. 

Note.—In the first table of the second article of this series, 


last line, for February, 1921, read August, 1921, and for 15 
months read 21 months. In the second table, last line, read 


1911-13. 
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WITHOUT INJURY 
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We make a specialty of cleaning and repairing Oriental 
Rugs supervised by expert natives. 


Phone Trinity 1987 178 Harbord Street 
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We carry in stock only first-class 
woollens. Have all our garments 
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Merchant Tailors 
316 Yonge Street, Toronto 


See our Special made-to-order blue serge suits 
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